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+ Henry Carton de Wiart 


It is with the deepest regret that we have to 
announce in these pages the death of Count Henry 
Carton de Wiart, President of Honour of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, which occurred 
in Brussels on 6 May 1951. 

His death plunges into mourning not only 
Countess Carton de Wiart, who shared with like 
fervour his high ideal of social justice, and to whom 
we offer our respectful and profound condolences, 
not only his country, but also the world at large. 

As Minister of Justice, Henry Carton de Wiart 
was responsible for promulgating the Children Act 
in 1912, which placed Belgium in the forefront of 
European countries making a determined effort to put 
down delinquency and the neglect of children. Later 
he was one of the moving spirits in the creation of the 
International Association for Child Welfare, which in 
1946 merged with the Save the Children International 
Union and became the International Union for 
Child Welfare. 

For many years he served on the League of 
Nations Child Welfare Committee, side by side with 
Eglantyne Jebb, for whom he had a great admiration. 

In our next issue we will recount more at length 
what part he played in child welfare both in Belgium 
and on the international level. 











EDITORIAL 


Modern scientific research but confirms accumulated 
practical experience that nothing contributes more to the 
harmonious development of a child’s personality than the 
feeling of stability, of security and of “belonging”. In 
every country there have been, and always will be, a number 
of children who lack family ties or a place where they feel 
rooted. To help them attain more desirable conditions is 
one of the normal tasks of child welfare workers. 

Never in the past, however, has the problem of the 
uprooted child taken on the vast proportions as in our time. 
Political developments before the outbreak of World War II, 
and events during and after the upheaval caused children 
to be separated from their parents and from their native 
soil on a scale hitherto unprecedented. 

That is our reason for collecting in this issue of the 
Review a number of articles which examine the problem 
of the displaced, refugee or migrant child from different angles. 
In devoting an entire issue to these children, our purpose 
is to draw special attention to their problems. We do 
not, of course, claim to present all the aspects, or all the 
essential facts related to this topic in one number, even 
though it is enlarged to a double one. In any case, most 
of the following pages refer only to children from Europe, 
leaving aside for the time being the considerable shiftings of 
population that have taken place in other Continents, and 
particularly in Asia. The articles here produced should 
rather be considered as opening the discussion, to be continued 
if our readers so desire. 








Post-War Search for Missing Children 
Nearing its End 


By Miss Joan Hastincs-HUNGERFORD, 


Welfare Officer, International Refugee Organisation 


The unaccompanied children with whom this article deals 
are, as stated, only those that come within IRO’s mandate. 
Such provisions do not cover the children of German ethnic 
origin, nor those separated from their families during the flights 
from the Eastern to the Western Zones of Germany. Editor’s Note. 


When Unrara first arrived in Germany to aid the Allied 
Armies, they were prepared to find thousands of refugees 
and displaced persons of all nationalities who had been 
liberated from forced labour or released from prisons and 
concentration camps, and who were then at large in the 
country or temporarily cared for in camps. It was realised 
that among these persons would be: children—those who had 
survived. But an organised search for nameless children to 
meet the anguished demands of parents from all over Europe, 
and on the other hand the work of finding the families of 
countless children discovered singly or in groups, were not 
envisaged in those early days. 

In the autumn of 1945, however, an organised child 
search programme was instituted and carried out in the 
British and U.S. Zones of Germany and Austria by Unrra, 
and in the French occupation areas by French authorities. 
In addition to Child Search, the Unrra Central Tracing 
Buréau in Germany initiated tracing by correspondence, 
field investigation and through publicity media for children 
whose names were known and who were being enquired for 
individually by their parents. 

(It is important to note the difference between Child 
‘Search and Child Tracing from an operational point of view. 
The former refers to a general search for children who as a 
result of World War II had become displaced and separated 
from their families. No details were available for these chil- 
dren during the early days. All that was known was that there 
were hundreds of such children, and the majority were believed 
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to be in Germany. Child Tracing, on the other hand, denotes 
the individual tracing for a particular child about whom 
personal data were held. Sometimes Child Search discovered 
a child looked for by Child Tracing, but usually this was not 
the case.) 


The Various Categories of Unaccompanied Children 


The problem as it unfolded itself through search and 
tracing brought to light five main categories of “ unaccomp- 
anied children ” : 


1. Those children, mainly from Eastern nations, who 
had been forcibly removed from their homes and countries 
of origin under the Nazi programme of kidnapping racially 
desirable children. The scheme originated with Himmler, 
who enunciated his theories in a paper entitled “ Reflections 
on the Treatment of Foreign Elements in the East”. The 
school attainments of the non-German population were to 
be limited to counting up to 500 and writing their own 
names ; they were to be thoroughly indoctrinated in the belief 
that it was a divine commandment to obey the Germans and 
to be honest, diligent and well-behaved ; reading was consider- 
ed superfluous. However, on the request of their parents, chil- 
dren regarded as “racially desirable ” could be sent to a 
German school and remain in Germany. A thorough search 
had also to be made throughout the General Government 
(Poland) to separate racially desirable from racially undesir- 
able elements. They were also to be sent to school in Germany. 
Both groups would have their names changed, be treated 
carefully and considerately and included in German life. 

Himmler’s policy was put into effect by the 8.S. Office 
of the Reichscommissioner for the strengthening of Ger- 
manism. Decree No. 67/1 gave instructions as to how 
children living in Polish orphanages and foster homes were 
to be examined and all the racially desirable children aged 2- 
6 reported to the “ Lebensborn “+4 organisation for placement 


1 The function of the “ Lebensborn ” organisation, set up in 
1935, was to concern itself with various categories of children, among 
others the children of a German father and foreign mother, and 
those whose parents had been executed for anti-Nazi activities. 
The organisation ran the homes where children were germanised 
and subjected to Nazi indoctrination. The Headquarters at Munich 
had charge of the “ Lebensborn children ” from foreign countries : 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, etc. 


2 
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in one of its children’s homes first, and afterwards in families of 
S.S. men for adoption at a later date. The racially desirable 
children aged. 6-12 were to be reported to the Inspector 
of German boarding schools for placement in these schools and 
later as foster children in rural German families. The 
children had to be described as German orphans from the 
recaptured Eastern territories. In both cases names were 
changed and the identity of the children carefully obliterated. 
There is.evidence that the decree was also applied to Polish 
children living with their own families. 


2. Those children, born in Germany during the war 
to slave labourers, and who were forcibly removed from 
their mothers. Dr. Kaltenbrunner, S.S. Chief of the Police 
handled this subject in “ Treatment of Pregnant Foreign 
Women Labourers and Children Born to Them Within 
the Confines of the German Reich”. Only the most 
primitive arrangements were made for the care of these 
infants in the camps, and they were strictly separated 
from German children. To compensate for German war 
losses, however, the offspring of some women who were of 
partly German or “equally valuable ” blood were. placed 
in special children’s homes or with foster families. Theoretic- 
ally, the mother’s consent had to be obtained before the 
removal of the child (while she continued at her place of 
work), but if she failed to appreciate the benefits that were 
to be conferred on her child by the process of germanisation, 
her consent was, of course, dispensed with. In most cases 
the consent was obtained under pressure of the S.S. 


Mothers of racially desirable children who intended to 
return to their own countries taking their children with them 
were detained indefinitely in the forced labour ranks. Children 
termed as racially undesirable, who were sent to the foreign 
children’s institutions, died in almost all cases due to either 
malnutrition or mistreatment. Proof of this was established 
during the War Crimes Trials. (Most of the children who 
were found from this group by Child Search were among 
the “racially desirable ” who had been kept alive for the 
purpose of germanisation.) 


3. Children who were separated from their relatives and 
courtry of origin as a result of war hostilities. 


4, “Non-Aryan ” children who were declared racially 
undesirable by the Nazis. These children were liberated 
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from concentration camps (Germany and Austria) or were 
found hidden in religious institutions or in the homes of the 
civilian population of many countries. 


5. Children who were born to displaced persons during 
and after the war and who had been abandoned. In most 
cases these children were illegitimate. Their existence was 
not revealed by their mothers either because of economic 
conditions or, in the case of tue mother’s repatriation, because 
the family at home did not know of her situation. Fre- 
quently these children were looked for later by their mothers, 
perhaps because the financial situation of the mother had 
improved, or because she told her family about her illegiti- 
mate child and they were willing to receive it; or, in the 
case of the mother having resettled in another country, 
because she had become sufficiently well established to take 
charge of her child. 


First Searches 


Germany was the focal point in the search for children, 

but scattered segments of the problem were disclosed in many 
other countries. Austria, for example, was the destination 
for many children deported or evacuated from Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
' Child Search was undertaken en a geographical basis. 
It was conducted by teams of ten to twelve workers visiting 
one Kreis (county) after another and carefully examining 
child care agencies, schools, hospitals, children’s institutions 
and local German records. However, in view of the unprece- 
dented fluctuations of population, and since the children were 
frequently and intentionally moved in order to avoid detec- 
tion, this method, while recovering the greatest number of 
unaccompanied children, could not be considered as the most 
accurate or the most efficient. The truly “ germanised ” 
children were even more difficult.to unearth as their names 
had been completely changed. They had been subjected to 
an intensive German indoctrination and, in the case of the 
smaller children, they no longer remembered their rightful 
parents nor the country of their origin. These children could 
only be found by a detective search for Nazi documents and 
records which might reveal the identity and subsequent 
disposition made of these children. 

Under the terms of three directives issued by the Allied 
Control Authority in 1945 and early 1946, the German 
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authorities were required to report on allied nationals resident 
or born in Germany during the war years. These directives 
were mandatory in all four Zones. Unfortunately, however, 
comparison of experience in the British, French and U.S. 
Zones showed that, as far as unaccompanied children were 
concerned, the reporting was incomplete and the instructions 
had, in many cases, obviously been misunderstood. Some 
Kreise reported accurately, some responded in a haphazard 
manner, and some not at all. 


I.R.0O. takes over from UNRRA 


When Unrra ended in June, 1947, the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee Organisation (Pcrro) 
assumed responsibility for the Central Tracing Bureau, 
including Child Tracing activities. At that time, with nearly 
two years’ experience in child search and tracing, the whole 
situation was reviewed. Heretofore, although a certain 
amount of centralisation existed-in the form of the UNrRA 
Central Tracing Bureau, the child search activities were 
conducted separately in the respective zones. (There was no 
contact with the Eastern Zone). It was therefore considered 
essential that Child Search and Child Tracing should be 
under one central direction to include : 


(a) a central master index of all children lost or found, 

(6) centralisation of all tracing correspondence, 

(c) establishment. of a central library of documents pertain- 
ing to children, 

(d) central development and supervision of search and tracing 
plans and methods. 


Accordingly, when Pcrro decided to expand Child Search 
it was on a centralised basis, with the objective of an inten- 
sified effort to find the maximum number of children in the 
minimum amount of time. The mandate given to the 
expanded Child Search programme was : 


(a) to find the children kidnapped by the Nazis as well as 
other non-German children who had become displaced 
and unaccompanied as a result of the war ; 

(b) to identify these children, establish their citizenship and 
provide them with identity papers, 

(c) to bring them into communication with their parents or 
other relatives. 
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The next problem was to decide upon the best method 
to adopt, since it was considered, on the basis of experience, 
that a system must be found which would cover all children 
found alive in Germany. There were therefore three alterna- 
tives for consideration : 


(a) General Registration Plan, requiring the registration of 
all children in Germany falling within certain age groups. 


(6) Limited Registration Plan, entailing the registration of 
all children in German institutions and foster homes, as 
well as those who had been adopted since the beginning 
of World War II. 


(c) Census Plan, which utilised the information from the 
German census returns of 1946. 


A test operation of each method was then carried out 
and full discussions took place with the Occupying Powers 
and with the German authorities, as the success of the 
programme depended to a large extent on German understand- 
ing and co-operation. As a result, it was decided that the 
Limited Registration Plan was the one which, though not 
- fully comprehensive, nevertheless included the main sources 
in Germany where missing children were likely to be found. 
The General Registration Plan was rejected by the military 
authorities as too extensive, and the Census Plan did not 
contain sufficient information. 


Child Search Programme under International Tracing Service 


In 1948, the International Refugee Organisation approved 
a one-year budget to cover the child search programme under 
the control of the International Tracing Service. Accordingly, 
the Child Search Headquarters were set up in Esslingen, near 
Stuttgart, with sub-offices in the British, French and U.S. 
Zones, and later in the Western sectors of Berlin. 

The procedure, once a child of non-German nationality 
was discovered by Child Search, was briefly the following : 
First of all, the identity of the child had to be established, 
frequently a very difficult and time-consuming job. Then 
the nationality had to be proved. These two facts ascertained, 
the case was then referred to the local I.R.O. office where it 
was examined to determine whether ~~ not the child was 
eligible under the I.R.O, mandate. . .. the affirmative, the 
case then passed to the I.R.O. Child Welfare Officer who, tak- 
ing into account every aspect of the child’s situation, started 
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to plan towards the final establishment of the child, be it 
repatriation, resettlement or establishment in the local eco- 
nomy. Simultaneously, the Child Tracing Section of Child 
Search was busy trying to find the missing parents or relatives 
of the child. This information, of course, played an impor- 
tant part in the tracing done by the Child Welfare Officers. 
In some cases an enquiry for a particular child was already 
on file with Child Tracing, so that when that child was found, 
there was already a link with its own family. 

By the early part of 1949, the Limited Registration Plan 
was in full swing. This continued until March 1950 when, 
in view of the forthcoming liquidation of I.R.O., it became 
necessary to re-examine the programme. It was then decided 
to reduce child search activities so that after 1 April 1950 
no more cases should be registered. However, the work of 
identifying and documenting children already found continued 
up to 31 August 1950. During September 1950 the Child 
Search branch was liquidated and the records integrated at 
the I.T.S. headquarters in Arolsen near Cassel. There is now 
a small child tracing unit, forming part of the I.T.S. head- 
quarters, handling incoming enquiries for children and answer- 
ing these on the basis of records held. For those children whose 
cases are already being dealt with by the I.R.O. Child Welfare 
Officers, this child tracing unit continues to procure document- 
ation on their behalf and also initiate tracing for their 
relatives. 


Statistics 
Some pertinent statistics are the following : 
(a) Enquiries for missing children concerning 30 


different nationalities received from 1 May Z 

i ae Se | a a ee 22,560 

Enquiries solved for the same period. eps 4,650 
(b) Children located through child search action 

from 1 May 1945 to 31 August 1950... . 22,884 

Relatives located for these children over the — 

same period . . ; 5,845 
(c) At 31 August 1950, active « cases on file i in the 

Child Tracing Unit. totalled... 5s sa 10,495 


These cases are about evenly divided icbwens children 
who are still missing, and those who have been located but 
for whom the procurement of documentation is necessary 
in order to prove their identity. 

















Refugee Children in Transit 


By Dr. Nettie Sutro, 


Former General Secretary of the Swiss Relief Committee 
for Refugee Children, Zurich 


The twentieth century has shattered all hopes of human 

rogress. It is enough to recall that the cost in human 
ife due to the Second World War was 12 million souls, 
and that before and immediately after it, 15 million persons 
in Europe alone were rendered homeless and uprooted. 
About 25 per cent among them were children under 17 years 
of age. 
From these thousand-fold human tragedies, of desperate 
flights, of dispersed families, of searches and reunions, of 
stubborn hope or certainty of final separation, let us concen- 
trate our attention on a relatively small number — the 
10,000 children and juveniles who found temporary shelter 
in Switzerland from 1933 to 1948. 

From 1929 to 1933 the great majority of people in 
Germany and Central Europe were blind to events. A 
few recognised the writing on the wall, but fewer still 
acted accordingly at the time. It was only after Hitler’s 
rise to power that his political opponents and the “ racially 
undesirable ” started to wake up. Everyone knows how 
they were deprived of their honour and their possessions, 
but it was only after these tragedies had reached immeasur- 
able proportions that people realised the heartbreaking emo- 
tional dramas they and their children must have suffered. 

Of the first wave to leave Germany after 1933 in quest 
of a new home, few came to Switzerland, which could only be 
a transit country ! and issued no work permits. According 
to their capacities, linguistic knowledge and connections, on 
leaving Germany they turned their steps to Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands; or 


1 Total population 41/, millions. Density : 214 inhabitants per 
square mile of productive soil. 
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sailed to England or oversea countries. No one could have 
foreseen that five or ten years later those established in other 
Continental countries would again be obliged to flee, and that 
unless between 1940 and 1943 they had made good their escape 
from Holland, Belgium and Occupied France into Unoccupied 
France—and later from the French camps at Gurs, Drancy, 
Rivesaltes, etc., to Italy and above all to Switzerland— there 
would be practically no survivors of those groups. Nocountry — 
had been able to protect these hunted and _ persecuted 
people, except Switzerland, which had miraculously escaped 
the war, and was thus allowed to be faithful to her original 
intention of remaining at least a “transit country ”. 


Already in 1933 the distress of the refugee children in 
Paris had led to the foundation in Zurich of the Swiss Relief 
Committee for Refugee Children. With the co-operation of 
qualified refugees, a children’s clinic was set up in Paris 
called L’Assistance médicale aux enfants de réfugiés, which 
soon became the focus of all relief to refugee children in 
Paris. The Committee invited a number of their protégés, 
together with some Russian children born in France, who 
were often as badly off as the newly arrived refugees, to spend 
their summer holidays.in Switzerland; between 1933 and 
1939, 5,000 children came in this way. Two hundred chil- 
dren of delicate health or from very poor homes were sent for 
longer stays, which might last anything up to two years. 


There was nothing transitory for the children about 
these visits to Switzerland, for their foster parents maintained 
continuous contact with them, ready to respond to any cry 
for help, and invited them year after year. The emotional 
security thus established was of even greater value than the 
material assistance. 


The Committee then made itself responsible for the care 
and maintenance of the 80 children of political refugees 
who had found shelter in Switzerland, also for the 300 chil- 
dren whom the Swiss Government had allowed to be invited 
after the pogrom of 10 November 1938. It was expected 
that these children would stay for 6 or 7 months, pending 
their departure for the United States; but the months 
lengthened into years, and in addition to the above groups, 
there were the 222 children who had come from Austria 
with their parents in 1938, when visas were not yet required. 
They, too, remained as guests in Switzerland for several 
years. 
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When war broke out, and after all the little guests had 
been returned to their parents in France, a group of 500 
refugee school children remained in Switzerland in the care 
of the Committee. Some were placed in private boarding 
schools; others went to the State schools. As time went 
on they grew more and more attached to their “ transit 
country ” ; they felt quite Swiss, and spoke the dialects. The 
older ones shared the constant tension of the population, not 
knowing at night what the next morning might bring. 

In 1942, when France was entirely occupied, the circle 
round Switzerland closed for good, and it then became 
the sole country of refuge. From that time on, anyone 
who desired to save his skin lost no time in reflecting for 
which country he wanted a visa. There was a general 
scramble for life. Entire families crossed into Switzerland, 
from the grandmother to the infant in arms, expectant 
mothers, single young men and women who pretended to 
be the parents of children they had picked up on the way or 
borrowed from friends, deserters and escaped prisoners-of- 
war. These were followed immediately after the war by a 
stream of foreign workers who had been deported to the 
forced labour camps in Germany and who arrived in Switzer- 
land with their wives and children, traversing mountains and 
rivers, barbed wire and barricades. When the assault grew too 
heavy the authorities threatened to close the frontier, but the 
population objected and asked that at least the families and 
unaccompanied children and adolescents be allowed to enter. 
The total number of these refugees of all ages and every 
nationality, both civilian and military, who found shelter in 
Switzerland was 300,000, a very high number in view of the 
food shortage and rationing, in other words, one refugee for 
every 14 Swiss nationals ; whereas before the outbreak of war 
it had not been expected that more than 8,000 could be 
admitted and fed. 

The Swiss Committee’s main concern were the children 
between 6 and 16 years, and they agreed to take charge of 
5,000 4, on condition that they were permitted to move them 
freely from one part of the country to another. 

As soon as they had passed clandestinely into Switzerland 


1 It should be pointed out that this figure refers only to the 
children assisted by the Swiss Relief Committee for Refugee Children 
and for some time by the Swiss Red Cross-Save the Children Section. 
Many other children, especially those under 6 and over 16, were 
helped by other private organisations or by the Federal Camp Service. 
38 
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the refugees were put into military quarantine and then 
into reception centres, under the control of the Federal 
authorities. It was from these camps, often improvised and 
poorly equipped, that the Committee took over the children 
of school age, also infants upon their parents’ request, and 
all unaccompanied children up to the age of 16. All avail- 
able data concerning their identity, religion, origin and 
history were recorded before they left the camp, and the 
children were then distributed accordingly, if possible in 
families that offered to take them as guests, otherwise they 
went to one of the reception camps specially organised for 
them. In 1942-43, nobody knew that these children would 
remain in Switzerland 2 or 3 years or more before returning 
to their countries of origin, their former countries of adop- 
tion, or emigrating to a new country. Therefore, though 
the separation of the school children from their parents was 
painful it seemed the best solution. As time went on, 
however, the parents naturally became more impatient 
and the evergrowing problems more difficult to solve. 
There was, for instance, the meeting of parents and children 
4 times a year for 3 or 4 days; the shifting from one foster 
family to another; the financing of the vacation trips and 
the indispensable necessities ; there were religious questions 
and, last but not least, the growing estrangement between 
parents and their children. Furthermore, it was important 
to give the children a systematic education in their own 
language or that of their prospective country of settlement. 
Those who for religious or social reasons could not fit into 
a suitable family had to be put into one of the 30 boarding 
schools that were set up. Sick children were placed in nursing 
and rest homes. A physician and a dentist (both refugees) 
travelled constantly from place to place supervising the 
health of the children in the boarding schools. 

Since they were forced to stay on, all boys over 16 
were allowed to learn a trade. Most of them had their 
heart set originally on high schools and universities, and 
it proved difficult to divert their interests towards handi- 
crafts; nor was it easy to find qualified. craftsmen to 
teach them. Yet in the end a great many young people 
received a good training, while the most intellectually gifted 
boys and those who were quite unfitted for manual work 
were given a higher education. Many passed their finals 
in an astonishingly short time. At the time of drafting this 
report there are still about 30 students in Switzerland 
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nearing the end of their studies in technical colleges and 
universities. ; 

As the end of the war came in sight preparations for 
departure began. Some went home, others set out for new 
destinations. The French, Belgian and Italian children were, 
of course, the first to return to their liberated countries. 
Many stateless minors were also able to take up residence 
in their former countries, provided some member of their 
family was able to take charge of them there. 

The situation of 1,278 completely unaccompanied chil- 
dren was however different. With the help of the Swiss 
Branch of the International Social Service efforts were made 
to trace and contact uncles, aunts, grandparents or cousins 
mentioned by the children. These researches were conducted 
particularly in Palestine and oversea countries, in the hope 
that these relatives could provide a new home for the orphaned 
children, who in many cases were the last survivors of a 
numerous family. The response to these appeals was surpris- 
ingly good. Many of the remaining children also elected 
to go to Palestine, some in memory of their parents, others 
in pursuit of an ideal. Very few of these wards now remained, 
yet the fewer there were, the greater became the responsibility 
of the Swiss Committee. Some children, for instance, had to 
choose between relatives in Jerusalem, New York, Paris or 
Johannesburg, a decision all the more difficult as the State 
of Israel was still a distant dream, while America, a sheltered 
Continent, was far from the dangers of Europe. When the 
war came to an end, liberating the survivors of concentra- 
tion camps and prisoners of war, many children recovered 
a father, mother, sister or brother. 

Among the children who now remained in Switzerland, 
some were waiting with their parents to go home or emigrate 
to a new country, or perhaps join their parents abroad. 
There were also the State Wards who could return to France, 
and Youth Aliyah children on their way to Palestine. In 
the end only 40 children remained in the care of the Swiss 
Committee. These had become so firmly rooted in Swiss 
families that they could be safely recommended to the 
Federal authorities for discharge from their refugee status 
and to the respective Cantons as permanent residents. They 
contiriue to live like Swiss children, with every prospect of 
acquiring Swiss citizenship. Five have already become natur- 
alised after a stay of 10 to 12 years. For the others, who 
made a fairly lengthy stay, Switzerland has become a lovely 
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episode, or even a second home, and they have proved their 
gratitude and attachment in more ways than one. 

In spite, or rather because, of this, we do not wish to 
conceal the reverse side of the medal. All who have had 
anything to do with refugee work and migration problems 
know how much has to be improvised and that it is impossible 
to avoid all mistakes and omissions. Moreover, the extent 
of the dangers and upheavals exceeded anything even the 
most farsighted and politically minded person could imagine. 


This leads us finally to some psychological considerations. 
Because of the limitations of space it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed account here, nor to compare the emotional 
states of the French, Russian or Italian children, nor yet 
the different reactions according to age and sex. We are 
considering here only the children of good physical and 
mental health, and, contrary to the opinions of many psycho- 
logists, physicians and social workers, we have come to the 
conclusion that the refugee children seem to be very little 
different’ from other children of the same generation. It is 
even an open question whether the persecutor has not been 
more affected than the victim. Which of these two, for 
instance, has been more deeply marked: the Jewish boy 
who was banished from the public swimming pool, or the 
Hitler youth who threw stones at a floating corpse on the 
Danube, with the excuse that it was “ only a Jewish swine ” ? 

It would be misleading to interpret children’s emotional 
reactions on the basis of those of grown-ups. Events that 
would completely shatter an adult—persecution, flight, even 
death itself—are looked upon as exciting adventures by a 
child. They may sail through the most dangerous situations 
in a sleep-walking fashion, without being emotionally hurt. 
They adopt a new language and new customs without strain, 
and follow without fear those whom they trust. During 
the “ phoney war ” the Swiss Committee sent three brothers 
and sisters alone through France to England, after having 
organised relays of trustworthy people who handed them 
on from one to the other. The calm happiness of the eldest, 
a girl of 10, was most striking : “ Why should I be afraid ? 
We are going to our Mummy ; Uncle has given us his blessing, 
so nothing can happen to us. ” 


(Continued on p. 80) 




















The Transfer of Homeless Jewish 
Children to Israel 


By Hanoch REINHOLD, 
Youth Aliyah Office, Jerusalem, 


and Carl FRANKENSTEIN, 
Henrietta Szold Foundation, Jerusalem 


Immigration of Jews to Palestine and now to Israel is 
distinguished from other migration movements by the fact 
that it has been, and is being, conceived as a planned repatria- 
tion movement. This fact has had a decisive influence on 
the immigration of children as well, and has found its most 
convincing expression in the Youth Aliyah (Immigration) 
Movement, which started as such on the eve of the coming 
to power of the Nazi regime. 

There had been isolated instances before of using the 
Jewish Homeland in Palestine as a refuge for the orphaned 
victims of the pogroms in Eastern Europe, but only after 1933 
did these attempts take the form of a planned and organised 
movement. Its two stimuli were the oppression and persecu- 
tion of European Jews, on the one side, and the Zionist 
ideology and reality on the other. It is essential to see the 
migration of Jews to Palestine and to Israel, in general, and 
the Youth Aliyah Movement, in particular, against the back- 
ground of these two stimuli: the one could not have sprung 
into being but for the other. This is the distinctive feature 
of the repatriation of the Jews, that they did not simply 
leave their previous home to go to an unknown new land, 
but that they left for a new homeland which they saw as 
theirs. The identification of the individual with the ideal, 
an ideal of building up a real home, led to that pride of the 
Jewish immigrant which is characteristic of the Jew coming 
to his land, and which helps to eliminate the factors of inferior- 
ity feeling and lack of orientation characteristic of the immi- 
grant in other countries. 

Youth Aliyah as an educational movement understood 
from its very start the need for giving the individual child 
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a sense of function by placing him in a group of children 
with a common fate and destination, and by connecting him 
with the process of upbuilding the Homeland. It therefore 
based its activities on those of the ideologically oriented 
Zionist Youth Movements in the European countries of 
origin, as preparatory groups, as well as on the Collective 
Settlement Movements in Israel as absorbing groups (which, 
incidentally, stemmed from those same youth movements). 
Thus the child was brought up imbued with the idea that 
he was needed as a future participant in the reconstruction 
process, instead of simply being an object of educational 
treatment. 

The problem facing Youth Aliyah leaders was how to 
bring up hundreds and thousands of youngsters who were 
separated from their parents or had lost them, and who had 
gone through a large variety of traumatic experiences. The 
first requirement was to find men and women ready and able 
to feel with these children and to respond to their emotional 
needs. They were required both in Europe (to rescue, gather, 
prepare and accompany the children) and in Israel (to educate 
them). These organisers and educators were found among 
the members of the various Zionist movements which saw 
in the work with Youth Aliyah children part of their own 
contribution towards the realisation of their ideas and pro- 
grammes. In other words, Youth Aliyah was in the favour- 
able position of being able to use the ideological and national 
preparation of a large number of suitable persons. 

It may be of interest to mention at this juncture that 
when comparing children who had come at an early date 
into one of the youth movements or groups with those who 
had remained longer with their parents, and who therefore 
suffered a much greater emotional strain mixed with anxiety, 
tension and depression, we find that the former group, in 
spite, or perhaps because, of the earlier disruption of family 
ties under disturbing conditions showed fewer signs of mental 
injuries than the other. The group in those troubled days 
was able to give the child a stronger sense of security than 
the family, because it was able to create a very real “ We- 
feeling ”. This feeling of belonging had understandably a lesser 
degree of tension than the child-parent relationship, particu- 
larly as it was shared by the other members of the group, 
and had a basis which lent itself, at least partly, to rational 
definitions. One may question the desirability, in general, 
of such a process of emotional de-tension or “ dilution ”, 
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but there can be no doubt that under the circumstances 
prevailing at that time, when rescue meant separation of 
the child from his parents, the principle of group education 
signified the mental salvation of thousands of children. 


This principle was both a concrete expression of the 
children’s need and justified by the factual situation of the 
absorbing agencies, the collective settlements founded on the 
principles of community living (and which have «absorbed 
nearly two-thirds of all Youth Aliyah wards), and the insti- 
tutions. It has often been asked why Youth Aliyah has 
not developed a system of foster homes. The answer is 
twofold : the sociological structure of the country does not 
yet lend itself to the development of adequate foster care 
services, and the emotional needs of the youthful immigrants, 
at any rate of the older ones, made individual placement in 
most instances undesirable. 

In Israel, most voluntary efforts are channelled through 
women’s organisations and other ideologically oriented 
agencies, which prefer to concentrate their efforts on the 
establishment and maintenance of institutions. Further- 
more, the number of working women is comparatively high 
and, as a result, relatively few are free to undertake foster- 
mother functions ; housing conditions are rather overcrowded ; 
lack of social security and stability resulting from the almost 
uninterrupted sequence of disturbances and from war condi- 
tions is a factor still further decreasing the number of suit- 
able foster homes; mass immigration and the adjustment 
process of the immigrant families lessen the numbers of 
families where foster homes could theoretically be found, 
while at the same time swelling the ranks of children needing 
placement ; the language difficulties of children originating 
from all countries of the world, and, even more so, the 
difficulties resulting from the vast difference of cultural 
patterns make individual placement in suitable foster homes 
almost impossible ; the legal responsibility of Youth Aliyah 
acting in .loco parentis for tens of thousands of children 
requires a uniform mode of placement and supervision ; and, 
lastly, financial considerations make the method of group 
education preferable. 

However, the weight of these cumulative reasons against 
individual foster placement would not be strong enough were 
it not for one overriding reason in favour of group education : 
that it renders possible the working through of common 
difficulties caused by common traumatic experiences, a pro- - 
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cess which is apt to stimulate the integration of the individual 
in his group. We say “his ” group deliberately, because it 
is this factor of belonging and identification that gives group 
education as practised by Youth Aliyah its characteristic 
meaning. Here, group life is more than an educational 
instrument of the kind we meet in child treatment pro- 
grammes all over the world: most children’s groups and 
institutions which are formed for specific purposes are faced 
with the need to overcome their basic artificiality through 
purposeful adaptation. The Youth Aliyah groups, especially 
those in settlements and children’s villages, are real as opposed 
to artificial groups, in fact, not less real than the family 
group in which children normally grow up. The final test 
of the group is its ability to bind the emotional energies 
which the youngster transfers from his destroyed family 
circle on to his educators and the other members of “ his ” 
group. Although it is true, at least when we speak of pre- 
adolescents and adolescents, to say that the process of emo- 
tional detachment from the family is a natural sign of that 
age, and the process of transfer therefore relatively easy, it 
is equally true that a traumatic childhood usually impairs 
this ability and delays the process of transfer and maturation. 
Hence the importance for the youngster of living in a homo- 
geneous group which makes transfer and identifications 
possible. (Youth Aliyah groups usually comprise 40-50 boys 
and girls over the age of 14, or 25 children, each group being 
entrusted to the care of two instructors and one house mother.) 

This concept of the group’s function requires a special 
type of educator. We have already pointed out that Youth 
Aliyah was able to use a large number of persons whose 
ideological background made them particularly suitable for 
their: educational tasks. This fact, however, did not mean 
that they were ready for their task without special training. 
The Youth Aliyah educator in the settlement is not a pro- 
fessional teacher but, in the main, a member appointed by 
the community council because he has the personal qualifica- 
tions for handling children and is ready to Jive with them 
ina group within “ his ” settlement, to share their experiences 
in all spheres and to prepare them for life in a collective 
settlement. His main function is thus to communicate to 
the members of his group—through the medium of his own 
feeling of “ belonging ”’—the ability to take root and thus 
to help them towards personal and social integration. Educa- 
tion takes place within a well-defined social structure, that 
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of the collective settlement, and its aim and final test is 
the continued participation of the graduates as nucleus in 
the upbuilding of a new settlement. To-day, many such 
settlements are already in existence ; some of them are now 
taking in new groups of immigrant children. 

What has been said so far relates to youngsters over 
the age of 14 rather than to younger children. In general, 
Youth Aliyah in all stages of its development devoted most 
of its educational efforts to the age groups 12-14 and 14-17. 
These groups accounted, in the period before the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, for 20 per cent and 70 per cent 
respectively of the total number of admissions, and in the 
period from the establishment of the State until the present 
day, for 29 and 53 per cent, respectively. 

As regards the younger age groups, the few children 
under the age of 10 were, and are, being placed mostly with 
village families and attend local schools. In addition, they 
are looked after in all villages where a larger number of such 
children is concentrated by Youth Aliyah instructors whose 
function it is to supplement their education and to care 
for their special needs. Their emotional problems resulting 
from the early disruption of family ties are often rather 
intense and require skilful handling, deep understanding and 
empathy on the part of all concerned. Most of these chil- 
dren are at a later stage transferred to groups. 

For the 10-12 age group it is already difficult to find 
suitable homes (for the reasons set 6ut above). Their emo- 
tional attachment to their parents is, as a rule, too strong 
to allow for transfer to substitute parents in an individual 
family setting. Therefore, the general policy is to place 
them in small groups, mostly in children’s institutions (but 
to some extent also in collective settlements). Group life 
offers a protective environment, particularly in the first 
stages of their adjustment: process, and again serves as a 
preparation for the later transfer to settlement groups of 
those who do not remain in institutions. 

Children who are admitted after they have reached the 
age of 12 are usually suitable for placement in settlement 
groups, although their curriculum differs, of course, from that 
of the older age groups, more time being devoted to academic 
studies than to work in agriculture and workshops. It 
should be mentioned, in this connection, that for a large 
number of children who are to be brought up in accordance 
with religious tradition, the institutional type of group life 
4 
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is predominant as the number of religious settlements is 
insufficient. 


* 


In the history of Youth Aliyah at least six types of 
candidates, appearing mainly in six phases, can be distinguish- 
ed, each of which is characterised by its specific problems. 

The first type is that of children sent by their parents 
who wanted to save them from the crippling effects of growing 
up in Nazi Germany and other European countries, although 
they themselves decided, or were forced, to remain and the 
majority of whom, as a matter of fact, did not survive. Separ- 
ation from their families and fear of what might happen 
to them had a strong influence on the emotional life of these 
youngsters and on their adjustment process. 

In the second phase, we see children coming from 
Germany and other European countries whose families had 
already become disorganised physically, economically and 
socially as a result of persecution or emigration, or were faced 
with almost certain extinction. It is understandable that 
fear and guilt feelings were often very pronounced in these 
children, who felt they had betrayed their parents by saving 
themselves, and that they were responsible for their fate. 

Then came the first war victims, children who had lost 
their parents or had been separated from them on their 
flight from Poland through easternmost Russia, and who 
arrived in 1943—via Iran. They had managed to survive, 
but their personality showed serious signs of disturbance and, 
often enough, disintegration. They were ridden by all kinds 
of fears and anxieties, had confidence in no one, and their 
enforced self-reliance was but in exceptional instances accom- 
panied by social maturity. In view of the extraordinary 
severity of their traumatic experiences it is noteworthy that 
the symptoms of maladjustment, symptoms of neurotic 
withdrawal as well as of aggressiveness, disappeared, as a 
rule, rather quickly and that the group life proved to be a 
sufficient therapeutic instrument, in the majority of cases, 
to break the artificial wall of “independance ”, restore 
confidence in the guiding adult, and thus open the way for 
positive identifications. Only a relatively small proportion 
of the children were in need of special psychological treatment. 
However, we find among them a comparatively large number 
of those who left the group before completing their course 
of training, and the percentage of graduates joining a nucleus 
of a new settlement was smaller than in the preceding years. 
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Two common features of this group and that which came 
in the fourth phase—the children who had gone through 
concentration and D.P. camps in Europe—were their fetish- 
like relationship to objects which could be “ possessed ”, 
and their strong attachment to any surviving member of 
their families. As a result, brothers and sisters had often 
to be placed together, even in the same educational group, 
in spite of all educational and organisational considerations 
which might have made placement in different groups or 
places desirable. Much attention had been paid before to 
the working out of selection principles in order to secure a 
desirable group composition from the point of view of age, 
proportion of boys to girls, cultural background and educational 
level. These principles could, of course, not be maintained 
to the same extent in those phases where the rescue motive 
was predominant. Needless to add, that difficult problems 
arose from the fact that the groups were not as homogeneous 
as was desirable froma purely educationalstandpoint. Another 
factor characteristic of the immigrants from D.P. camps was 
the impairment of personal initiative and social integrity 
through the prolonged influence of an environment completely 
deficient in social meaning and normal life. 

The fifth phase was that of the “ illegal immigration ” 
movement, during which a large number of youngsters— 
mainly adolescents—were sent, together with thousands of 
adults, to Cyprus, where Youth Aliyah established a youth 
village within the concentration camp there. These boys 
and girls had consciously joined the “illegal immigration 
. movement ” and, consequently, their conscious identification 
with the Jewish national ideals could be enlisted for education- 
al purposes. Group life in the youth village could be used 
actively as preparation for group life in Israel. In this wa 
the conditions typical of an enforced camp life behind barbed 
wire had a much less deleterious effect than those prevailing 
in D.P. camps, because life was organised and geared toward 
a meaningful goal, “on the eve of Erets Israel ”, to use the 
words of a popular Cyprus camp song. 


With the establishment of the State of Israel begins 
the sixth phase of Youth Aliyah. Whereas in the 14 years 
between the beginning of the movement and the spring of 
1948, some 26,000 children and youth were admitted, more 
than 22,000 were admitted in the less than 3-year period since 
the establishment of the State. Whereas of the first men- 
tioned, 91 per cent came from European countries and only 
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9 per cent from North Africa, the Middle East, the Yemen 
and other Asian countries, not more than 65 per cent of the 
children who were admitted after the spring of 1948 came 
from European, as against 35 per cent from Oriental countries. 
This in itself explains the structural changes that have taken 
place in the educational programme in recent years. The 
background from which the Oriental child comes into Youth 
Aliyah is not so much a background of war and persecution 
as of chronic oppression, low standards of living and primi- 
tive cultural patterns. Most Oriental immigrants—children 
and adults alike—are bound to experience contact with the 
different surroundings and cultural patterns of Israel as a 
source of tension and conflict ; but for the Oriental child who 
enters a Youth Aliyah group the conflict is even more intense, 
as he is faced not only with a different cultural pattern but 
at the same time with a specific form of organisation of this 
pattern, the group reality. On the other hand, it is this 
very group factor which is likely to ease the child’s tension, 
as it allows for placement of children of common ethnic and 
cultural origin in one and the same group and thus for gradual 
deepening of the contact with the patterns of the Israel 
scene. The transfer of the individual from a remote past, 
as it were, to a present which is at the same time attractive 
and strange must be smoothed as much as possible, although 
there can be no doubt that the process of reorientation and 
the transformation of the present into a significant reality 
is bound to be and to remain complicated and problematic. 
It should be added that the process is made still more compli- 
cated by the fact that the parents of many of these children 
have meanwhile arrived in the country. 

The shifting of emphasis to the Oriental child is leading 
to certain changes in the inner structure of Youth Aliyah. 
It would be premature to make any definite statement on 
the nature of these changes; much more factual material 
and much more insight are required. Youth Aliyah is at 
present. engaged in the organisation of a limited research 
project with the aim of gaining a better understanding of 
the Oriental child’s mentality and, finally, of adapting the 
methods of instruction and education. Past experience and 
many actual instances of successful adjustments appear to 
justify the hope and confidence of Youth Aliyah educators 
that they will be able to solve this extremely difficult problem 
with which they are faced. 




















The Refugee Child as Individual Case 


By Marcelle TRILLAT 


Director of Le Service social d’ Aide aux Emigrants, Paris 


Le Service social d’ Aide aux Emigranis is the French Branch 
of the International Social Service, whose aim is chiefly “ to help 
those who because of their voluntary or forced expatriation are 
experiencing personal or family difficulties, the solution of which 
depends on co-ordinated social action”. Mlle Trillat, Director 
of the Service in France—an immigration and transit country 
where refugees have been well received— is particularly qualified to 
explain the problem of the individual case of the refugee child, and 
has been helped in this task by her colleagues. LEditor’s Note. 


The protection of children and young people among the 
refugees may take different forms : legal protection, feeding, 
medical care, juvenile courts, orphanages and children’s 
institutions, etc. The subject of this article is the rendering 
of social service through the study of the “individual case ”. 

Children are among the chief victims, perhaps even the 
chief vietims, of the troubled times in which we live. If 
they were born before the war and got caught up in its 
terrible upheavals, they were sometimes deported with their 
families, and even without them. Others, lured by the 
spirit of, adventure, left their homes for no adequate reason 
and with no clear aim in view. Subsequently they were 
found in camps or correctional institutions, completely de- 
moralised, quite unfitted for life and work, and paying dearly 
for faults for which they were not always responsible. 

What will be the fate of children born during the war, 
the fruit of brief encounters between the soldiers of all nations 
and the women of the countries in which they happened to 
be stationed either as occupying forces or as prisoners of 
war? If they are lucky, after a succession of stays in 
children’s homes or orphanages, they may find a real home 
with a foster family. But no one can tell whether they will 
not be uprooted again one day by some fortuitous event— 
international agreements, or the claims of fathers or mothers 
who had ignored them until that moment. 
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Overall solutions for the safeguard of children are cer- 
tainly essential, but they need to be supplemented in each 
individual case by a thorough study of all the factors if 
there is to be a maximum chance of reaching a satisfactory 
solution. 

Let us first consider the principles on which the method 
and treatment of the “ individual case ” should be founded : 


1) Every social worker should take as the starting point 
a detailed study of the human being in distress and the 
underlying causes of those difficulties. 


2) From a study of numerous cases with common fea- 
tures a technique can be evolved. This will lighten the task 
of the social worker and enable her to devote the necessary 
time to a study of the psychology of the case, the solution 
of which will put all her qualities of tact and wisdom to the 
test. 


If we try to analyse what is the psychological factor 
that precedes the treatment of a case, we see that it resides 
in the contact of two personalities : the social worker and her 
client. 


The social worker who wishes to work among refugees 
must have a sympathetic understanding of their psychology 
and their reactions which will vary according to their origin. 
She must be adaptable, resourceful and imaginative ; her 
training must include a special study of the history and 
traditions of the various groups of refugees, the reasons why 
they left their home countries, and their attitude towards 
the decisions they will inevitably have to take if they wish to 
start life anew. 

The refugee children with whom this social worker will 
be called upon to deal will sometimes be living with their 
families and sometimes separated from them. 


The child living with his family 


The adults to be interviewed by the social worker fall 
into three categories : 


1) Those who have the capacity—morally, intellectually 
or physically—to co-operate with the social worker. In 
that case she will confine herself to giving them the benefit 
of her technical knowledge, will suggest or discuss possible 
solutions and, once the decision has been taken, advise ways 
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and means of carrying it out, leaving the person concerned 
the responsibility of doing all he can himself. 


_ 2) Those who have lost their will-power and are pro- 
foundly discouraged. Life has been too much for them and 
their present difficulties appear insurmountable. It is at 
this point that the social worker must deploy all her know- 
ledge and skill to infuse new strength to someone who is pass- 
ing through a moral, psychological or material crisis. She 
must act, and act quickly, if a satisfactory solution is to be 
reached, even if it is only a partial one that has but an indirect 
bearing on the core of the problem. As she succeeds in gra- 
dually raising her client out of the slough of despond into 
which he has fallen, she must increase the effort she demands 
of him, so as to obtain his co-operation in the solution of 
the real problem, and later on encourage him to act for himself. 

It should be noted that this apathetic attitude, often 
resulting from a prolonged stay in camp, where the material 
side of life is organised and food and clothes provided without 
any work in exchange, sometimes profoundly modifies the 
normal attitude of children towards their parents. Since 
the latter are no longer free to work out their own destiny, 
they lose their natural authority over their children, and that 
creates a host of difficulties when the time comes to take 
up normal life again, especially in a foreign country. . The 
child, quick to learn the language of the country, easily 
assimilates the local customs through his attendance at 
school or at a training college; he acts as interpreter for 
his parents, and sometimes becomes too cocksure and is 
then difficult to handle. 


3) Those who have given up .all hope, cases that the 
International Social Service comes across fairly frequently. 
In such a case the person has let himself go completely and 
has become a physical and moral wreck. Perhaps the only 
way of helping here is by providing the requisite medical 
care. The social worker must then turn her attention to 
the family and try to save them from the demoralising 
influence that the unfortunate person spreads around him. 

Should the parents be no longer capable of taking deci- 
sions regarding their children’s future, the social worker will 
often be able to discuss the available possibilities with the 
. children themselves, make up for the shortcomings of the 
parents by assisting the older ones to learn a trade and see 
that the younger children go to school; occasionally it may 
be desirable to remove the children from their parents. 
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Whatever may be the type of person with whom the social 
worker has to deal, she must ever bear in mind that the 
faults of character that may irritate her—servility or arrog- 
ance, dissimulation or untruthfulness—are often merely the 
consequences of an accumulation of bitter experiences, fear 
of running foul of the authorities, workmates or society. 


The child separated from his family 


The simplest type of case is that of the child separated 
from his family through circumstances outside the parents’ 
control, such as the war. In France, the International Social 
Service has dealt with a great number of such cases. Rural 
migrants left their children in the care of a grandmother, an 
uncle or aunt in Poland and Czechoslovakia. Then war broke 
out, all frontiers were closed and it sometimes took years after 
the liberation and endless negotiations to reunite these chil- 
dren with their parents. In 1948, over a thousand cases of this 
kind were brought to a happy conclusion through the 
intermediary of the I.S.S. 

In order to demonstrate the method of treatment of 
an “individual case ”, let us take a look at this family we 
wish to reunite. We say that the family is separated, but 
in fact who is separated from whom ? What does the family 
consist of, what kind of persons are they, and of what national- 
ity ? How long have they been separated ? Are husband 
and wife still living together, or have they ceased to do so ? 
Are they getting on in years and are the children grown up 
or still at school? Are they in good health or otherwise ; 
intelligent or handicapped in any way? Do the children 
remember their parents? Where are they? Does the 
father still associate with his former compatriots ? Does he 
still speak his own language, or is he integrated in the life of his 
new country ? In the latter case, will not the child when he 
arrives feel a stranger in his own family and find it very 
difficult to understand it, and perhaps in being understood ? 
If the country of origin is widely different from the country 
of residence, the gulf will be greater or smaller according to 
the number of years tlat have elapsed since the separation. 

The same questions will arise for the various members 
of the family. 

Let us now enter imaginatively into the moment of 
reunion—the meeting at the station or in the reception 
centre, the arrival of the child in a strange house, the first 
meal together, and his adjustment to a new world. 
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Perhaps the father, under the influence of his environ- 
ment, has acquired a different way of life and a different 
attitude. Perhaps he has lived on his own, and not too 
badly off if his income allowed. His resources must now be 
stretched to maintain one or more newcomers and he must 
resume responsibility for his family. 

How can we prepare for this resumption of contact, 
foresee the changes in habits that will be necessary, and 
persuade those concerned to accept them? However well 
the social worker may fulfil her tasks in preparing and helping 
this family group, the head of the family, the person respons- 
ible for the home, will still have to make the greatest effort 
of readjustment. 

The social worker is well aware that she is only an 
outsider and that she does not share sentimentally in this 
family problem. She is a professional—wise and understand- 
ing—and nothing else. Her personal sensibility and compet- 
ence should serve merely to help her draw up a reasonable, 
but generous and firm, plan of action in co-operation with 
the family and in accordance with their wishes. 

By following up these families closely, and as time goes 
on intervening more and more discreetly, the social worker 
very often witnesses a re-creation of the family atmosphere. 
As for the children, they soon adjust- themselves at school. 


If we turn now to the cases of children who have left 
their families, and even their countries, of their own accord, 
for the sake of adventure, and who end up before the juvenile 
court or in correctional institutions, we have no difficulty 
in determining the causes that have led to sae unfortunate 
situations in which we find them : 


a) firstly, the desire for freedom and the lure of lek 
ing new countries. Before long they are quite without 
means. Since the end of the war this appears. to be the chief 
cause among the young runaways who entered France clan- 
destinely to find work, or joined the Foreign Legion, giving 
false names ; 

b) ignorance of the laws and regulations which sooner 
or later brings these minors into conflict with the authorities ; 

c) non-integration in the life of the country because the 
minor is left to himself and falls under the influence of bad 
companions. This is liable to happen to young people living 
in their own country, but the situation is by far more danger- 
ous in the case of a juvenile who has lost his moral balance 
5 
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by being transplanted and often, too, the best traditions of 
his original community ; 


d) finally the general instability resulting from the war, 
which is felt much more keenly by young people who tend 
to follow their own impulses ; it is a consequence also of the 
many broken homes and the dispersion of families. 


Quite a number of the refugee children who were taken up 
by the American troops stationed in Germany and became 
the regimental mascots tried to follow the regiments when 
they returned to the U.S.A. Some of them declared they 
were American citizens, but after trying vainly to get a 
passage, they were arrested in France as vagrants. The 
task of Social Service is not easy—first, they- must try to 
discover the real identity of the juvenile, and often they 
have recourse to people speaking different languages or 
dialects to unmask his identity, after which a search has to 
be made to find out to which member of the family he should 
be returned. 


The problem of the illegitimate children of DP women 
born in Germany is also one that deserves special study. 


Here is the case history of ALBERT : 


Offspring of an American father and a Polish mother, who 
died in childbirth, the baby was being brought up in a children’s 
home, until one day the father, who had never ceased to take an 
interest in him, decided to take charge of him. In _ the 
meantime he had married in the U.S., but the couple was chidless. . 
He introduced himself as a friend of the real father and said 
that he wished to adopt the child. After making an investiga- 
tion in the U.S., which produced the most satisfactory informa- 
tion both on the husband and wife, the I.S.S. set on foot 
the extremely complicated negotiations involved and after two 
months were able to put the child on a plane en route for a 
home in which he is now perfectly happy. 


Other children have been less fortunate : 


Greta, Franz and Guillaume, born at Bully (1938, 1940 
and 1941), of German parents, were taken to Italy where the 
father abandoned them after leaving them in the care of a 
relative for a few days. The latter did her best, but when she 
could no longer maintain them she asked the I.S.S. to contact 
the mother, who had remained in Germany, and request her to 
take back her children. The mother replied that in the meantime 
she had had a fourth child. by another man, that she desired to 
stay with her lover, and that if the other. three children came, 
it would be too heavy a burden for this man and might lead to 
his deserting her. After making enquiries in Italy, the I.S.S. 
found that there was no ‘institution there that could take in these 
children. On the other hand, an agency in Germany was 
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willing to have them. The children realised that they had been 
abandoned by both parents and were very upset; they had to 
be skilfully handled to be persuaded to accept their new condi- 
tions of life, and at the same time the agency was enjoined to 
find them a sympathetic home which would give them not only 
material care but also the affection they needed. 


Unexpected difficulties are sometimes encountered in 
trying to reunite members of families dispersed in various 
countries, e.g. parents and children with different national- 
ities ; difficulty in determining the real nationality of the 
child when there is conflicting legislation ; difficulty in estab- 
lishing passports and travel documents. 

ARIANE was born in Italy in 1937, an illegitimate child, 
because the German parents were not allowed to marry, the 
mother being of Jewish origin. The mother, however, withheld 
this fact from the Italian authorities and the child, who was 
registered as the legitimate child of a German, was considered 
as of German nationality. Leaving her in the care of friends, 
the mother went to England and subsequently emigrated to 
Canada where she obtained a good situation and then wished 
to have the child join her. It was at this point, when I.S.S. 
aid was solicited to arrange for Ariane to leave Italy, that the 
difficulties began : as she was considered to be German she had 
no right to an Italian passport. In Germany she did not rank 
as a legitimate child, and on the other hand.the German Consulate 
in Rome did not issue passports at that time. In the end, 
after a great deal of trouble, a stateless travel document was 
obtained from the Ministry of the Interior, which enabled 
Ariane eventually to join her mother. 


The child without a family 


The individual cases of children living with their families 
or likely to be reunited with them are difficult enough to 
deal with, but those of abandoned or orphaned refugees of 
whose origins no trace can be found raise the most complica- 
ted problems. 

The I.S.S. has learned by experience that even where a 
happy solution has been found, either by group or individual 
treatment, if the child is old enough to remember his past 
a thorough search must be made for his family to find out 
what became of it, so that he can vue his future on a full 
knowledge of the facts. 


The case of Ramon will illustrate the point. 


Brought to France at the age of six, at the time of the 
exodus of the Spanish refugees, RAMON was handed over to the 
care of the Public Assistance. He was obsessed by the idea 
that his mother was still in Spain. Only after many years of 
search did the truth come to light, namely, that the woman 
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who had brought him up was only his nurse and that he had 

been abandoned by his parents. Once this revelation had been 

made and he had got over his cruel disappointment, the boy 
was able to settle down in the French foster family with whom 
he had been placed. 

For very young children, on the other hand, who have 
no recollection of their parents, adoption in a new family 
seems to be the most suitable solution. This adoption should 
be carefully prepared and a full investigation made of the 
selected family, but thereafter the child must feel that he 
is their own child, for if he senses that he is not wanted it 
will be a constant source of unhappiness and the adoption 
will be a failure. 

It should be pointed out that in some cases the refugee 
children got separated against their parents’ will, and that 
difficulties of every kind have arisen in the meantime which 
have prevented their search—closed frontiers, impossibility 
of sending letters, changed identity of the children, sometimes 
incorrect spelling of a name, etc. Before settling a case 
by adoption, therefore, every possibility should be exhausted 
of finding the parents. I.S.S. correspondents are still 
dealing with families in various countries -who have been 
looking vainly for their children for years. - 

It is clear, theréfore, that a social study of the individual 
case is a necessary complement of all the types of assistance 
to children and adolescents. 








Continued from p. 64: 


Another time the following conversation was overheard 
between a Swiss boy of 11 and a group of refugee children 


in a boarding school in the Tessin : Where do you live ? —TIn 
Switzerland. Where were you when you were 5? —In 
Switzerland. And when you were 8? —In Switzerland ; 


I have never lived anywhere else but in Switzerland. There- 
upon the refugee children broke into a roar of laughter. 
They could not believe that a boy of 11 ae never been 
anywhere but “in Switzerland ”. 

This episode goes to prove how proud they are of know- 
ing already so many countries, and also how little their 
transitory status ~- disturbs them. “ Transit country ” or 
not, they are here and that is all that matters. They 
live strictly in the present, with no care for the future. 
And when the hour for departure strikes, they will leave 
bravely for the next “ now ” 














Greek Children Join Their Parents 
in Australia 


By Aileen Fitzpatrick 
of the Australian Council for International Social Service 


From a small British penal settlement, established in 
1788, Australia has grown, in not much more than 150 years, 
to a country of immigration. Excepting for a few “ rushes ”, 
immigration has been homogeneous, stemming from the 
British Isles, and the rate has been slow compared with the 
growth of the U.S.A. The great political upheavals of the 
19th century in Europe outpoured in the main to the United 
States. However, there has been a steady stream of immigra- 
tion, and part of that stream has flowed from the Mediter- 
ranean. The pattern of Greek migration has been for the 
breadwinner to come first, set himself up in a job, find a 
home and then bring his family. Until World War II this 
was a comparatively easy and quick process. Wages in 
Australia were good, sea communications regular, and a 
comfortable third class passage cost between A£40-80. 

The outbreak of World War II cut communication 
between the still sundered families, and when Greece was 
invaded, first by Italy and then by Germany, and the Greek 
Civil War followed the defeat of the Axis Powers, there were 
many casualties in the families left behind. In 1948 the 
United Nations estimated that about 25,000 children and 
dependents were missing from the northern provinces of 
Greece. Of these, between 700 and 1,000 are the children 
and next-of-kin of Greeks who migrated to Australia before 
1940. The despair of the parents in Australia can be imagin- 
ed, and as they saw no possibility of getting their families 
out, their appeals became more and more urgent, until there 
seemed no other course than for the Australian Council for 
International Social Service to take action, although there 
was a sad shortage of personnel and finance for the rapidly 
mounting demands upon its regular services. Also, it was 
not the practice to undertake group movements. Having 
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accepted the appeals of the parents, the onerous task of 
documentation of the children began. Each parent applying 
to the A.C.I.S.S. had to provide as much information as 
possible so that the children could be identified. It was 
also necessary, first of all, to obtain from the Australian 
Government a permit for each person to land in Australia. 
The numbers far exceeded the Council’s calculations ; appli- 
cations for more than 700 children and next-of-kin have 
been received. The most tragic aspect of these broken 
families is that almost every individual family is scattered 
through a number of countries. 

Quite soon after the Council’s decision to accept the 
request of the parents in Australia to act for them, the U.N. 
Mission visiting Yugoslavia reported that the Greek children 
were being cared for in Yugoslav Red Cross homes pending 
their repatriation to their parents, and that other Greek 
children were being similarly looked after in other countries. 

Even to those who have not had experience in internation- 
al migration and tracing problems the immensity and the 
complications of this task will be apparent, particularly when 
one remembers that the parents in Australia in most cases 
have not seen their children since they were very small, or 
even since they were infants. Among the problems the Council 
has to contend with are the vagaries and variation in the 
spelling of names, the Anglicising of the parents’ names, the 
confusion of dialects, the inadequacy and often incomplete- 
ness of addresses, lack of exact knowledge of birth dates 
and birthplaces, and it has to be remembered that all this 
has to be translated into accurate data, notarised and 
conveyed in an intelligible form to the authorities with whom 
the Council is working or will be working in the European 
countries concerned—10,000 miles away. 

The second obstacle was, and is, transport. After consid- 
ering carefully all the possible means of transport to Aus- 
tralia, the air route was chosen. 

By this time months had passed, an impressive file of 
correspondence with the U.N. and Governmental Authorities 
had been amassed, and the time for action had come. 

A very friendly co-operation was established with the 
Yugoslav Red Cross, and by July 1950, with the help of the 
Australian Government, the first group of 18 children had 
left Belgrade by air and had travelled by passenger line to 
Australia. This was not a practicable way of moving a 
large number, and tenders were called for aircraft charters 
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to fulfil the conditions necessary for such a movement of 
children over so long a journey. A charter submitted by 
K.L.M. for two aircraft was accepted. Dr. Alma McDonald, 
of Sydney (Australia), went to Belgrade to consult with the 
Yugoslav Red Cross and supervise the first convoy out of 
Belgrade on 26 October 1950, arriving in Australia on 31 
October. A second aircraft, which left Belgrade on 9 Novem- 
ber, reaching Australia on the 14th, was in charge of Mme 
Milica Kicevacs-Dedijer. At the date of writing, about 130 
Greek-born children and next-of-kin have been brought to 
Australia ; it is expected that two more convoys will leave 
Yugoslavia, and perhaps 8 or 10 from other countries, as 
each aircraft carries only about 60 persons. 


The Australian Council for International Social Service 
has taken on a task of such heavy proportions that it should 
really come within the province of the United Nations. The 
organisation and documentation has drawn heavily upon the 
resources of the Australian Council. In most cases the 
parents, all of whom follow simple rural and industrial 
occupations, have been trying to pay for the cost of transport, 
which is very high on account of the distance. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate the point. 

Mr. B. came to Australia from Greece at the end of 1938 
to settle. His plan was to bring Mrs. B. and the youngest 
child out at the end of 1939. This would have meant one 
adult fare (approx. A£80). In the following year, 1940, 
he would have saved enough to have brought the remaining 
four members of the family—all under 12 years of age—at 
a total cost of, at most, A£160. These four children could 
have been accompanied by an adult relative coming also to 
settle in Australia. 


When war broke out in 1939, Mr. B. was completely cut 
off from his wife and family. Now his wife and two children 
are in Yugoslavia, while the other three are in, three different 
countries. To bring the three immediately from Yugoslavia 
will cost, at a minimum, A£700, and if the Council is successful 
in its arrangements for the other three children to join their 
father in Australia, it will cost an additional A£700. All 
are now over 12 years, eligible to pay full fare, and fares 
have risen sharply. Furthermore, all six members of this 
family are genuinely displaced persons, having been displaced 
by war from their homes in the northern provinces of Greece 
and, except for those three in Yugoslavia, it is not in the 
power of the father in Australia to hasten their departure. 
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The expenditure of twice A£700 to reunite this dispersed 
family seems like an exploitation of their tragedy. 

The Australian Council for International Social Service 
is of the opinion that these displaced Greek-born dependents 
should be eligible for repatriation through the help of the 
United Nations, and that to make the U.N. resolution of 
September 1948 regarding the return of the Greek children 
to their parents effective, some such enabling and implement- 
ing machinery is required most urgently. 

As far as Australia is concerned, if it were not for the 
A.C.1.8.S., it would not even now be possible to be planning 
to bring the children and next-of-kin to Australia. It is 
fully realised that the movement to Australia involves about 
1,000 only of the estimated number of 25,000 missing children. 
But the principle involved is the same wherever the repatria- 
tion destination of the children may be. The problem is more 
serious for the parents in Australia because of the distance. 

In the meantine the Australian Council is struggling on 
with “ Operation Children’s Charter ” and hopes that this 
odysséy will come to a happy ending. 
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Maternity Care in Two Counties (Gibson County, Tennessee Pike 
County, Mississippi 1940-41, 1943.44) by Frank E. Wuirtacre, 
M.D. and Ellen WHITEMAN JONES, M.P.H. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1950, 165 pp. -50 cents 
In two rural countries of Tennessee and Mississippi, delivery 

nursing services staffed by public health nurses were established in 
1937 and 1938 respectively, with a view to encouraging antepartum 
care and ensuring better postpartum care of women delivered at home 
either by general practitioners or untrained midwives, no obstetri- 
cian being available in either county and trained midwives being 
unknown in the U.S.A. The whole situation was reviewed ten years 
later in the hope that the experience gained might be useful to other 
similar areas. 


Jahrbuch der Firsorge fiir Kérperbehinderte 1951. Im Selbstverlag 
der Deutschen Vereinigung fir Kruippelfiirsorge e.V. Geschafts- 
stelle: Krippelanstalten ‘ Johanna-Helenen-Heim ”’, Volmar- 
stein-Ruhr. 


This Year Book of Welfare Work for the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped is published by the German Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
It gives a survey on present day trends in this branch of welfare 
work in Germany and contains a number of articles which deal more 
particularly with the needs of and provisions for disabled children. 

The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. has contributed a report on 
the Conference on Educational Problems of Orthopedically Handi- 
capped Children (held in Geneva, February 1950), and the findings 
and resolutions adopted by this Conference are reproduced in full. 


The Fate of the Young Refugees 
Remaining in a Few European Countries 


Round-Table Conference Convened by the I.U.C.W. 


As conditions change in the countries which were affected 
by the war, and as life becomes more normal, the assistance 
of foreign agencies is either no longer an urgent necessity, 
or those agencies are faced with new tasks. In many cases 
the problems they are now called upon to deal with are not 
really new : they were there all the time, but their importance 
was overlooked because of the necessity to deal with tasks 
of more immediate urgency. These considerations apply to 
the young refugees in Austria, Germany and Italy. As 
long as emergency relief was needed for most of the children 
and young people in those countries, young refugees were 
not singled out. Now that life is returning to normal for 
the bulk of the population, their problem looms larger and 
the longer it is left unattended to the more intractable it 
becomes. A number of organisations have also interested 
themselves in the fate of the young DPs remaining in those 
countries. Their numbers in round figures may not look 
very large, but in view of the fact that those who could 
emigrate have already done so, the settlement of the remain- 
ing cases presents all the more difficulty. 

When on the request of its Advisory. Committee on 
Relief Questions, whose members are mainly representatives 
of affiliates working in the three countries mentioned, the 
I.U.C.W. Secretariat consulted other international humani- 
tarian organisations on the advisibility of holding a Round 
Table Conference to discuss the problems of the young 
refugees to-day, the idea was much welcomed. The aim 
of the Conference was to assist the organisations represented 
in seeing more clearly what were the needs of this group of 
young people, and how they could use their limited resources 
in the wisest way considering the size of the problem. 

About 50 people (a list of whom will be found on page 98), 
representing 25 national and international organisations and 
5 inter-governmental organisations, met in Geneva, at the 
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invitation of the I.U.C.W., from 21-23 February 1951. The 
meetings were chaired in turn by Mr. Rodolfo Olgiati, of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, and Mrs. Agda 
Roessel, of the Swedish Save the Children Fund. 

In order to acquaint themselves with one another’s work 
and to get a clearer grasp of what each organisation was 
particularly interested in, they briefly introduced themselves 
and their work. The picture that emerged showed an 
astonishing variety of enterprises. Many delegates stressed 
their desire to know more about the work of the others and 
te achieve greater efficiency by more concentration and co- 
ordination of efforts. 

That every single effort is necessary and that the danger 
of actual overlapping is small was clearly shown by the 
facts and figures brought forward. 


Germany 


In Western Germany the total number of registered 
refugees is estimated at 8 millions (out of a total population 
of 48 millions), of which 114 millions are children under 
14 and 600,000 are young people between 14 and 18. 

These refugees are congregated mostly in the rural areas, 
where young people leaving school have very little chance 
either to learn a trade or find a job, whilst in other parts of 
the country vacancies are waiting to be filled in mining and 
other industries. 

There are at present in Germany 180,000 young people 
(mostly girls) who have not been able to obtain training or 
enter employment since they left school; a further 700,000 
will be released from school at Easter 1, and a growing number 
will leave school each year for a few years—results of the 
National-Socialist population policy before the war. After 
that, the effect of the war on the birth rate will be felt and 
the number of school-leavers will sharply decline. 

This job-finding difficulty affects all young people, whether 
they are refugees or not, but particularly the young refugees 
who have no strings to pull, and, apart from this fact, they 


1 According to information published in The Times Educational 
Supplement (No. 1875, April 1951), more than 850,000 boys and 
girls left school at Easter 1951, compared with 625,000 in 1949. Next 
year the number is likely to be 883,000. 

For the time being only 560,000 boys and girls can be placed 
as apprentices although there is a growing lack of skilled workers, 
whose average age is between 50 and 65 years. The mining industry, 
for example, is short of 45,000 workers. 


~ 
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live in areas where employment possibilities are scarce. It 
is worse for girls, because few are given an opportunity to 
train for anything but some form of domestic work. About 
60 per cent more young girls than before the war find it 
necessary, because of the economic conditions, to earn their 
own living and the wherewithal to get married and set up a 
home of their own, since their parents cannot help them in 
this respect as was the custom before the war. 

Another group of young people in a particularly critical 
situation is the 18-25 age group. Many of them were enrolled 
in the army as soon as they left school, without a chance 
to learn anything; others have been prisoners of war; on 
demobilisation they have drifted about, experiencing often 
great difficulty in locating their families, living by their 
wits and black market activities, and now they have reached 
a stage where they will not, indeed cannot, undergo voca- 
tional training in the usual manner. To try and help them 
requires also qualifications both from the point of view of 
personality and of training and experience which few child 
welfare workers or youth leaders used to working with 
younger age groups possess. 

In Bavaria alone, there are still about 33,000 young 
persons living in 337 camps. Figures would probably need 
to be doubled for the whole of Western Germany. 

Although the Conference was concerned essentially with 
the young people over school age, several references were 
also made to the children of refugees who grow up in abnormal 
conditions and are therefore much less prepared than others 
to take their place in social and economic life. An enquiry 
showed that in Schleswig Holstein there are 56,000 refugee 
families where it is known that the father is dead, and 25,000 
where he is still missing. 

Of the 8 million refugees’ in Western Germany, 
5% millions are still in need of assistance. Many of these 
families still live in camp or other emergency quarters, where 
they are overcrowded and where it is impossible to lead a 
normal family life. All these factors, combined with the 
fact that the families have lost their roots, that they have 
often been on the move for a long time—which of course 
meant very irregular schooling for the children—makes a 
difficult problem in school and constitutes an additional 
handicap when it comes to vocational training. 

One-and-a-half million refugee school children, i.e. one- 
quarter of the school population, present a substantial pro- 
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blem in a country where there is a shortage of staff, school 
rooms, equipment, and so on. In addition, many of the 
children have difficulty in fitting into normal school work. 
In bad weather they stay away, because of the poor state 
of their shoes and clothes and because they do not wish their 
school mates to see how poor they are. 

Finally, there is a group the number of which is unknown, 
that of the “illegal ” refugees, i.e. persons (and many of 
them are in the younger age groups) who came, and are 
still coming, from the Eastern Zone of Germany, who are 
not admitted officially, but stay in the Western Zone without 
proper papers, and therefore have no right to residence, 
work, public assistance, etc. (In the press estimates range 
between 40,000 and 400,000; the Government estimates the 
figure at 100,000. A considerable number find their way 
into the Foreign Legion.) 

In winter, the number of border-crossers (all ages) is 
about 500 a day; in previous summers it has reached the 
4 or 5,000: mark. Those who stay on illegally, and that is 
the majority, occasionally find temporary work with peasants, 
who sometimes take advantage of their being without resid- 
ence and work permits to exploit them, certain that they 
can claim no redress. Actually, many of them are of a 
healthy, decent type and would ask nothing better than to 
work or train for work if they were given the chance. 


Austria 


It would seem that much of what has been said of 
Germany with regard to the psychological and social pro- 
blems applies to Austria too, although the problem there 
is not identical. One important difference is that the refugees, 
even those of German ethnic origin (Volksdeulsche) do not 
enjoy the same legal rights to residence, work, admission 
to schools, etc., as the indigenous population ; another is that 
there is a much larger proportion of non-German ethnic 
refugees (including DPs), and still another the division of 
responsibilities between the Federal Government and the 
Lander. Out of a total population of 71/, millions, there are 
361,700 refugees, i.e. 276,400 Volksdeutsche and 65,300 non- 
German ethnic refugees. The Volksdeulsche figure includes 
65,000 children under 14 and 25,000 young people between 
14 and 18 years. 

A much larger proportion than in Germany of these 
refugees (up to one-quarter) still live in camps, to whom 
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should be added those who are supposed to live outside 
but in fact live in so-called “ private ” camps, where the condi- 
tions are often much worse than in the official ones. 

For all these reasons they have much greater difficulty 
than the refugees in Germany to be absorbed in the local eco- 
nomic life. Very often the local school cannot. accommodate 
the refugee children, who are then taught in a camp school. 
If they go to a local school they are labelled “ camp children ”, 
which gives them an inferiority feeling. Life in camp is 
so removed from ordinary life that the young people who 
live in them not only have few employment or training 
opportunities, but they do not even know what they would 
like to train for; all the liberal professions, in any case, are 
already overcrowded, and without family and social connec- 
tions it is very difficult to get even an apprenticeship. 

A very serious problem is that of their attitude towards 

the future. Quite a number live in the hope that they will 
one day be able to return to their former homes. This hope 
gives them strong moral support and helps them to bear 
the strain of their present conditions; at the same time, 
it is definitely a handicap in their integration in new surround- 
ings, which will probably prove in the long run to be per- 
manent and not temporary as they fondly imagine. It was 
stressed how much they need spiritual comfort and 
guidance. 
' On the other hand, the capacity for adaptation of the 
younger age groups is so great that wherever they can meet 
on equal terms with the local children and young people, 
especially in the towns, they are soon absorbed and it rapidly 
becomes impossible to distinguish them from the others. 


Italy 


In Italy, the question of number is important only 
because the refugees remaining in the country are concen- 
trated in the Trieste area, most of the others having now 
gone home, settled down in the country, or emigrated. 

This remaining group of 40,000. are a social problem 
because they live in camps where the children have schools, 
it is true, but no opportunity for employment or vocational 
training when they leave. Because they cling firmly to the 
hope of returning to their homes in the Julian Plains, and 
because of the widespread unemployment in Italy, it would 
in any case be very difficult to find them jobs elsewhere in the 
country, 
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Their psychological problem is therefore the same as 
that of all other young people living in camps: the threat 
of mental and moral stagnation, due to lack of privacy and 
normal family life because of overcrowding, and to lack of 
incentives to work or study, with consequent apathy and 
idleness. 


Projects and Proposals 


No wonder that so many members of the Conference 
considered that the most urgent need was to remove young 
people from camps or overcrowded areas to places where 
they could work or train. Care, however, should be exercised 
to preserve, in the process, the strong family ties which in 
many cases are the only positive remaining element in the 
life of these unfortunate people. — 

Although the three countries concerned are all equally 
aware of the problem, the German Government seems to 
have made a more determined attempt to overcome the 
difficulty by allocating 53 million marks to the Bundesjugend- 
plan. Out of this, 10 millions are to go to general educational 
and recreational youth movements, 20 millions to industry 
for the creation of additional training places, and 23 millions 
for the erection and maintenance of youth hostels and of 
workshops providing basic vocational training. Special consid- 
eration is to be given to the needs of Schleswig-Holstein 
where there is the greatest concentration of refugees. This 
plan is not in reality as good as it looks, firstly, because only 
about one million marks is actually ready for allocation, 
and secondly, the total sum, if and when available, will only 
cover a fraction of the needs. Lower Saxony alone needs 
35 million marks for hostels and training workshops. 
However, already now, some assistance to young refugees 
can be financed out of the Kriegsfolgenhilfe (Aid to War 
Victims) and from some of the Lander budgets. 

There is also a plan to transfer 500,000 refugees from 
overcrowded areas to other parts of the country where 
prospects of employment are brighter, but this is rather hard 
on people who have already been obliged to shift about so 
much. 

It seems that manufacturers could take many more 
apprentices if they had the space and the capital equipment, 
much of which was damaged during the war. On the other 
hand, many more women and girls could be placed in textile 
and light engineering trades, in skilled or semi-skilled opera- 
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tions. Unfortunately, too many girls have no training and 
even not much schooling. 

As it is difficult, because of the housing shortage—which 
is particularly acute—to move whole families, one of the most 
urgent things to do is to provide hostels for young workers 
or trainees, and the Conference considered that assistance 
for this purpose was one of the most useful things foreign 
agencies could offer; another was to set on foot schemes to 
prevent mental deterioration and provide useful basic train- 
ing for those who, on leaving school, cannot immediately 
enter regular vocational training or employment. 


International Organisations’ Programmes 


In fact, a number of the agencies represented at the 
meeting have already started work along these lines. Even 
those which, like the International Committee of the Red 
Cross or the International Social Service, are mainly concerned 
in tracing the members of dispersed families and bringing 
them together, or those which are mostly concerned with the 
remaining Displaced Persons, said they could not help being 
aware of the tremendous problem of the other refugees and 
hoped something could be done to help them in a constructive 
rhanner. 


For instance at a recent session at Monte-Carlo, the 
League of Red Cross Societies had_adopted a resolution 
asking its member societies to take a more active interest 
in the problem, and for that purpose was calling a meeting 
in Germany in April, when a number of Red Cross Societies 
would consider, with the German Red Cross, the best course 
to follow. 


According to the representatives of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., who work in all three countries, and whose pro- 
grammes cover DPs as well as the other young refugees, it 
is in many ways easier to render service to them when they 
are in camps, in part because the personnel had acquired 
much experience in P.O.W. camps. But, of course, this is 
a quite secondary consideration, in view of the very urgent 
need to remove all young people from the destructive atmos- 
phere of camp life. New ideas and suggestions are wanted 
on (1) how best to help young people who are not in camps, 
especially those in rural areas, (2) how to solve the problem 
of leadership, and (3) how to finance the needed schemes. 
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The Y.M.C.A. Displaced Persons programme, run in 
connection with the financial support of I.R.O., is about to 
close down, so that they will be able to give more attention 
to young refugees. It is, however, essential that this work be 
done in close liaison with the national branch concerned, 
which is not always easy. <A very great problem is to try 
to change the attitude of the indigenous population towards 
the new settlers. Summer camps might be organised so as 
to bring young refugees together with non-refugees. The 
Y.M.C.A. have already started on the project of establishing 
in every major camp (over 500 inhabitants) a community 
centre with general educational, cultural, recreational and 
pre-vocational activities. So far, 32 such centres are func- 
tioning in different parts of Germany and it is aimed to 
increase their number to 100 before the end of the year, 
and to provide 30 travelling secretaries, each responsible for 
a group of centres. They try to solve the problem of leader- 
ship by organising training courses for potential youth leaders 
among the refugees themselves, who often prove excellent 
in this type of work. 


The aim of the World University Service is to help 
students complete their university studies, mostly by combin- 
ing emigration with fellowships and job assurances. A 
number of “hard-core ” cases still remain to be settled : 
2,000 in Germany, 800 in Austria and 300 in Italy. So far 
they have concerned themselves with DP students, but now 
attention is being turned also to refugee students from the 
Eastern Zone. 


The Norwegian Aid to Europe, the Swiss Aid to Europe 
and the Swedish Save the Children Fund (Radda Barnen) 
are already concentrating their work on refugees. 


The Swiss Aid is helping to provide pre-fabricated build- 
ings and equipment for hostels, children’s homes and training 
workshops. It has also decided to finance the resettlement 
in Brazil of 500 Volksdeutsche families from Austria, and in 
connection with this scheme has solicited the assistance of 
the International Labour Organisation. 


The Norwegian Aid is likewise assisting in providing 
buildings. It is especially anxious that something should 
be done for the young “ illegal ” refugees, so as to get hold 
of them before their life as outlaws has completely ruined 
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them, and to give them an opportunity to regularise their 
position. The Norwegian Aid is also setting up workshops 
for women in some camps and equipping them with sewing 
machines, etc. Both in Germany and in Austria the organisa- 
tion makes its contributions towards building projects on a 
matching basis, the relief organisations and the Governments 
of the countries supplying a share. Finally, the Norwegian 
Aid is giving help to a particularly difficult group, the so-called 
“hard-core ” cases, and has taken a number of blind DPs 
for permanent resettlement in Norway, together with their 
families. 


- The Swedish Save the Children Fund had provided, so 
far, three fully equipped hostels which have been set up in 
places where the young refugees will have a chance of finding 
work or of gaining vocational training. They are anxious to 
help girls as well as boys, but have found it exceedingly 
difficult to find openings for girls. They are also running a 
great many shoes and clothes-reconditioning workshops, 
in addition to carpentering workshops in camps, thus provid- 
ing at the same time material assistance and useful occupation. 


In an indirect way Unicer is doing this too, as priority 
is given to refugee firms for the manufacturing of the raw 
materials it imports for children’s shoes and clothing. In 
fact, over 70 per cent. of these allocations goes to refugee 
firms, many of which employ young refugeees. A point for 
consideration is that UNnicEF might make it a condition 
that they should employ 50 per cent. of adolescents. 


The International Labour Organisation has just allocated 
one million dollars to develop migration programmes from 
European countries. Although the scheme was not primarily 
intended for refugees, they might be included. Emigration 
is much more than a question of transferring manpower from 
overcrowded to under-populated areas; it involves a great 
many moral and psychological factors, especially if the 
immigrant would have to face for a long time, perhaps 
permanently, a much lower social, economic and cultural 
standard of life than the one he was used to. In its emigra- 
tion scheme the International Labour Organisation is consider- 
ing taking men and women between 20 and 40. The problem 
of the young adolescent is one to which its attention has not 
yet been called, but there is no reason why the Organisation 
should not consider the 18-25 age group for emigration. 
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Psychological and Moral Needs 


The Conference was concerned as much with the psycho- 
logical, moral and spiritual problems of the young refugees 
as with their social and economic needs. For instance, to 
the enquiry of the representative of the Quakers whether 
there was any point in sending teams of foreign young people, 
men and women, to work in self-help projects of a practical 
nature, the reply was that although such young foreigners 
were not needed from the manpower point of view, by sharing 
the life of the young refugees they would contribute something 
of great moral and psychological value for both groups. The 
same speaker saw a danger in linking up schools in the U.S. 
or in the U.K. with those in Germany, etc., through sponsor- 
ship and pen-friend schemes. Such schemes started with en- 
thusiasm, but if that enthusiasm subsided they might do very 
great harm. Above all, it should be a two-way action ; the 
one-sided sending of gifts interfered with the true spirit of 
friendship, and if there was a hint of charity in the relationship 
it would cancel all the good it might do. Outside help should, 
above all, stimulate self-help. There was apparent now in 
Germany a welcome reaction against receiving foreign help. 

The Roman Catholic organisations emphasised a point 
that hiad also been raised by others, and won full agreement 
when they stressed the need to do something to fill the 
spiritual vacuum into which many of the refugees had drifted, 
and to give them some positive ideal to strive for through 
spiritual and religious guidance. 


General Remarks 


In the discussion it was also stressed that all measures 
taken on behalf of young refugees should aim at avoiding 
any further singling out but should, on the contrary, assist 
them. to identify themselves as much, and as quickly as 
possible, with the young people of the country. 

It is most important to find out how the relief organisa- 
tions can co-ordinate their work with the Bundesjugendplan 
and familiarise themselves with its aim, so as to avoid over- 
lapping and establish clear goals. 

On all main points the Conference was in fairly general 
agreement, and a few of them were again debated when the 
draft findings were submitted at the last session, a number 
of amendments were suggested, and those finally adopted 
can be regarded as embodying the considered opinion of the 
meeting. 
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Findings 


The representatives of a group of voluntary organisations, both 
national and international, who met in Geneva on 21 to 23 February 
1951, at the invitation of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, to exchange views regarding the most adequate ways and 
means of helping young refugees in Germany, Austria and Italy, 
and who were assisted in their discussions by the advice and experi- 
ence of representatives of the United Nations and of the Specialised 
Agencies concerned in the problem, came to the following conclusions : 


General Statement 


1. The presence in the three countries of a large number of 
young refugees is fraught with moral, social, political and economic 
dangers, as a large proportion of these young people have no proper 
homes, are not integrated into normal economic and social life and, 
in many cases, do not meet the essential requirements for incorpora- 
tion in the life of the country because of their insufficient education 
and of the bad effects on their personality of their uprooting and 
their unsettled life. 

Many young refugees are still living in camps or in overcrowded 
emergency housing, in conditions which not only make sound family 
life impossible, but which also constitute a danger to their own 
health and to that of the rest of the population. At the same time 
there is a dire need to place new emphasis upon spiritual values to 
fill the vacuum into which so many are drifting. It is an urgent 
necessity that the large masses of refugees be dispersed from the 
camps and the overcrowded areas where vocational training facilities 
and employment opportunities are very limited, so as to be provided 
as speedily as possible with the security of a balanced life which 
is their right. 

The following groups of both sexes are in need of special atten- 
tion : 


(a) Those aged between 14 and 18 years who, after leaving school, 
have not been able to obtain either vocational training or employ- 
ment. 


(b) Those aged between 18 and 25 years, many of whom have never 
had a chance to benefit from vocational training and who have 
for so long led such an unsettled life that they have often lost 
the desire and the capacity for normal work. 


(c) The non-German ethnic refugees, including former Displaced 
Persons, of whom there is a comparatively large number in 
Austria, and who have particular difficulties in integrating into 
the national life. 


(d) The young “illegal ” refugees, in Germany, who are denied the 
right to live, train or work in a normal way. 


Within all these groups, the Conference is conscious of the very 
damaging effects which broken family life is having upon young 
refugees and recommends that every effort be made to reunite 
families which are at present separated and alse to preserve family 
life as much as possible. 
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General Recommendations 


2. The Conference considers that the solution of the basic social, 
economic and financial problems of the refugees is mainly a govern- 
mental or intergovernmental responsibility. In this respect consider- 
ation could be given to the provision of an international loan. 


3. Refugees should enjoy the same rights and have equal access 
to vocational guidance and training and to employment as the 
indigenous young people, not only theoretically but in practice. 


4. In all training or occupational schemes refugees should have 
opportunity to meet on equal terms with. non-refugees, so as to 
avoid social and moral isolation and discrimination. 


5. The most pressing need is to transfer young refugees to areas 
where they can have access to training facilities or work, as it is a 
fact that such facilities are not always fully utilised nor all the avail- 
able jobs filled. 

Particular attention should be given to the type of training 
most likely to lead to employment, especially to training on the 
job. 

6. For young people who, on leaving school, have no opportunity 
of entering immediately full vocational training or regular employ- 
ment, emergency schemes providing for useful occupation of a pre- 
vocational kind should be set up so that no young person is allowed 
to drift into idleness. 


7. More attention should be given to vocational guidance and 
training for girls and to opening up employment opportunities other 
than in domestic work. The possibility of placing them in skilled 
or semi-skilled occupations is particularly worth exploring. 


8. Ways and means for providing short cuts to skilled or semi- 
skilled employment for the 18 to 25 age group needs exploration 
so as to reintegrate them in normal economic and social life as quickly 
as possible. 


9. It is recommended that consideration be given to the best 
ways of dealing with “illegal” young refugees before they have 
drifted into a hopeless life. 


10. The Conference feels strongly that the need to reintegrate 
the young refugee into normal life is as urgent to-day as is the need to 
provide emergency relief for refugee children. It therefore urges 
that organisations such as Unicer should consider how their continu- 
ing material relief can be directed to include this new phase of reinte- 
gration. 

The Conference draws the attention of the United Nations and 
the Specialised Agencies, particularly UNicer, to the needs of young 
refugees in relation to long-range programmes for improving the 
health and welfare of children and young persons. 


11. It is recommended that consideration be given by national 
authorities to inviting the International Labour Organisation . to: 
(a) give advice on methods of vocational guidance and vocational 

training, especially training on the job, 


(b) explore possibilities of placement, including new work opportun- 
ities for young people ; 
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(c) study methods of accelerated vocational training and rehabilita- 
tion for the 18 to 25 age group, 

(d) give attention to young refugees in relation to the training 
abroad and migration programmes now being developed by 
I.L.O. in co-operation with the Governments concerned. 


12. It is recommended that those who have the possibility of 
emigrating should be given every assistance to equip themselves 
generally and in particular by means of vocational training for life 
in the new country. : 

The Conference urges that, when planning the resettlement of 
young refugees abroad, the situation of the family group as a whole 
should be taken into account with a view to preserving its unity. 


Specific Recommendations to Voluntary Organisations 


13. The Conference, in expressing its appreciation of the valu- 
able contributions already made by a number of voluntary organisa- 
tions, and having regard to the changed situation whereby the 
Governments concerned have the primary responsibility to provide 
refugees living in their territory with the essential necessities of 
life, recommends that the voluntary agencies turn their attention 
to constructive and productive activities of a long-term character 
and use their resources with this in mind. 


In particular, assistance should be given : 


(a) In moving young refugees out of camps or refugee areas to places 
where there are training facilities or work, and for that purpose 
setting up or helping to set up youth hostels. The location of 
these hostels should be carefully studied and well qualified 
leaders appointed who can create a home and family atmosphere. 

(6) By making available equipment and supplies for training work- 
shops or pre-vocational emergency schemes. 

(c) By providing scholarships and material help such as clothing 
and educational supplies to individual trainees and students. 


14. Apart from vocational training and employment, young 
refugees need spiritual, cultural and social guidance. This calls for 
specially qualified personnel and for the use of methods which are 
still largely in the experimental stage and require special psychological 
approach. It is recommended that further research be undertaken 
in the selection of suitable candidates for youth leadership training 
and the best type of training to give to them. In this connection 
it has been found that young leaders recruited from the refugees 
themselves prove particularly suitable. 


15. Foreign organisations could co-operate in the setting up 
and running of community centres and similar institutions where 
young refugees would have an opportunity to mix with other young 
people and become integrated in the local social life. 


16. Foreign organisations could help by : 


(a) assisting in setting up courses for youth leaders in the three 
countries concerned ; 

(b) making available books, educational aids, etc., for the training 
of youth leaders and social workers ; 
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(c) inviting youth leaders and social workers to take part in training 
and refresher courses, holiday camps, etc., abroad ; 

(d) sending specially qualified youth leaders and social workers to 
help in camps, hostels and community centres ; 

(e) providing facilities for the exchange of young people, including 
students, trainees and leaders. 


17. One of the best methods of helping young refugees to return 
to normal life is to give them the chance to live and work alongside 
other young people coming from a more settled environment, in 
work camps abroad or in the country itself. 


18. The Conference stresses that all foreign assistance should 
aim to stimulate the programmes of the national authorities and 
communities as well as individual self-help. 


19. It is strongly recommended that all agencies, whether 
governmental or voluntary, indigenous or foreign, should take all 
possible steps to co-ordinate their efforts to meet the needs of refugees. 


Final Recommendation 


Throughout its deliberations the Conference has been deeply 
conscious of the educational needs of the younger age groups. It 
feels the urgent necessity for starting the integration process in 
nursery and elementary schools, holiday camps, etc., where refugee 
children would meet on equal terms with non-refugees. 

The Conference has concerned itself with the refugee problem 
only as it faces Germany, Austria and Italy. It realises, however, 
that this question affects many other areas of the world and presents 
a desperate need which is likely to exist for some years to come. 
Its total solution can only be met by united and determined action. 
The efforts of the voluntary agencies alone are not enough. The 
Conference urges, therefore, that this problem receive the immediate 
joint attention of responsible inter-governmental bodies, national 
authorities and voluntary agencies. 
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The Council also discussed the problem of child peddlers, some 
of whom are as young as 12 years. In principle, the Children Act 
prohibits juveniles under 16 engaging in these occupations, but it 
is left to the discretion of local authorities to lower the age limit to 
enable non-European children to make up the family budget. 

Lastly the annual meeting considered the situation created by 
the haphazard methods of adoption, and appointed a permanent 
committee to organise a campaign against the indiscriminate handing 
over of infants, special attention to be given to making a proper 
preliminary enquiry about the prospective adopters. 








Further Notes 
on Migrant and Refugee Children 


Child Emigration from Great Britain to the Dominions 


Whilst, generally speaking, up to the Second World War chil- 
dren from the Continent of Europe would emigrate only as members 
of their family unit, Great Britain has been emigrating children on 
their own for well over a century. 


The earliest emigration schemes were mostly arrangements for 
transportation of convicts to Australia. The register of Stafford 
Prison for 1834 records the following sentences passed on young of- 
fenders : “ William Bigley, aged 14, for stealing one silk handkerchief, 
sentenced to transportation for seven years. Matilda Seymour, 
aged 10, for stealing one shawl and one petticoat, sentenced to 
transportation for seven years. Thomas Bell, aged 11, for stealing 
two silk handkerchiefs, sentenced to transportation for seven years. ” 

It is not known how many children were sentenced to transpor- 
tation, but there were special Boys’ Wards on the convict ships, 
and in 1838 Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight was opened as a 
training place prior to emigration for boy convicts, one-third of 
whom were under fourteen. These facts and many others related to 
the history of child emigration from Great Britain to the Dominions 
are recalled in a recently published booklet! in which suitable 
measures for future successful child emigration are discussed against 
the background of the more or less recommendable practices of the 
past. 


The second pool from which unaccompanied children were drawn 
for emigration were the Poor Law Children. The authors of the 
booklet call the period in which this happened “a horrible phase in 
child slavery which lingered until the middle of the century. This 
was a clandestine traffic in children, clandestine because the Poor 
Law Board did not approve of money being spent on emigration. 
Children were “forced to emigrate, were herded into insanitary 
ships and sent overseas, anywhere out of sight. ” 

As early as 1830 a voluntary body called the Society for the 
Suppression of Juvenile Vagrancy organised emigration for boys and 
girls. Under this scheme a total of approximately 700 children 
emigrated, most of them to the Cape of Good Hope. All through 
the nineteenth century child emigration was to remain the concern 
of private individuals and voluntary organisations, the Government 


1 Child Emigration. A study made in 1948-50 by a Committee 
of the Women’s Group on Public Welfare. Published by the National 
Council of Social Service (Inc.), London, 1951, 77 pp. 5s. od. 
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confining its co-operation to occasional inspections when there was 
reason for great uneasiness as to what had happened to young emi- 
grants. 

In 1849 a Philanthronic Society founded at Redhill a farm school 
for young offenders of whom 1,686 were sent abroad. It was also 
in this period that Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Barnardo took up the 
idea of giving children from the slums in Great Britain a chance 
of making a fresh start in Canada or Australia. Up to this day the 
Barnardo Homes have been among the most active voluntary societies 
that have developed emigration schemes for unaccompanied children. 


In the seventies two charitable ladies chose emigration as a 
means of settling neglected and Poor Law children and between 
them, in a couple of years, they emigrated 1,100 children to Canada. 

In the fitst decade of the twentieth century emigration was 
looked upon from a new angle. Now parents in Great Britain began 
to consider emigration as offering to their children welcome oppor- 
tunities of making good careers, and the Dominions no longer received 
young immigrants mainly as cheap labour or as an object of charity, 
but regarded them as a desirable means for filling the thinly peopled 
areas of Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The new schemes that 
were started were interrupted by the First World War, but in 1919 
they were taken up and developed on a much bigger scale, and from 
now on the Governments both at home and in the Dominions gave 
them their moral and financial support, making special provisions 
for the large number of war orphans. 


The Second World War caused an altogether different kind of 
child emigration, i.e. evacuation. It was hastily planned in 1940 
under the threat of air raids and a possible invasion of the British 
Isles. The Dominions offered shelter to British children and the 
British Government formed the Children’s Oversea Reception Board, 
composed of representatives of the various Ministries that shared 
responsibilities for this action. This Board made use of the services 
of the numerous voluntary organisations connected with emigration, 
and within fifteen weeks, 2,664 children were sent overseas. By 
that time the dangers of the passage had become so threatening that 
the scheme had to be abandoned. 


Though this emigration was conceived as a temporary measure 
it provided experiences from which future arrangements for perma- 
nent emigration can benefit. The lessons learnt from these war- 
time transports and the rich experiences of the competent voluntary 
societies and of Government and local welfare officers concerned with 
selecting and preparing children for emigration, or with helping the 
young immigrants to take root in the new soil, have been condensed 
into precise Recommendations. They refer primarily to emigration 
from Great Britain to the Dominions, yet they should be studied also 
elsewhere by people who are responsible for the care of young emi- 
grants or immigrants. The list contains 38 Recommendations, of 
which the following are quoted : 


1. The main consideration in selection is not only whether 
the child is suited for emigration but whether emigration is best 
suited to his particular needs. 


2. Personal and family histories of the child to be emigrated 
should be collected in every case by a qualified social worker, prefer- 
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ably a psychiatric social worker with special understanding of the 
emotional needs of children. 


3. Every case should be considered by a Selection Committee 
which should consist of persons with relevant knowledge and experi- 
ence, representing different aspects of children’s welfare and education, 
who have opportunity to study in detail the histories and information 
about each applicant. The Committee should give their decision 
only after considering this material and interviewing the individual 
child and his parents or guardians. At least one member of the 
Selection Committee should have first-hand knowledge of conditions 
in the receiving country. 


4. No recommendation can be made as to the best age for 
emigration as the- evidence is conflicting. Although the younger 
child is more easily assimilated, there is grave responsibility in break- 
ing the personal ties of a child in his early years. 


5. When emigration is proposed for a child who has brothers 
and sisters, careful consideration should be given to the advisability 
of keeping together the family unit. 


6. A central pool of information concerning the activities of 
all the emigration societies should be formed, so that persons interested 
can select the most suitable society for a particular child. All the 
children’s welfare officers should be fully informed about the work 
of all the emigration societies. 


7. <A period of pre-emigration training is essential and should 
be long enough to allow for the necessary preparation for the particu- 
lar conditions of overseas life and education. This is specially 
important for children coming direct from their own homes. 


16. British child immigrants should mix in school at all stages 
with local children, either by going out to local schools or by local 
children coming in. 


17. It should be made possible for immigrant children to take 
advantage of the same opportunities for advanced education and 
_ training as are open to the local children. 


19. The sending body should maintain ultimate responsibility 
for the emigrant child and receive him back should need arise. 


20. There should be a probationary period of at least three years 
before legal guardianship is transferred to the foster-parents. This 
would allow a longer period to make sure of the child’s adaptation 
to the new environment. 


21. Reception centres should be available wherever emigrant 
children are received for foster care, to receive the child in any 
emergency and to serve as an observation centre. 


22. It is desirable that the Child Welfare Department should 
maintain contact with all child immigrants until they become adults. 


23. Preparations for after-care should begin some time before 
the child is due to leave school, those responsible trying to find out 
what he wants to do, for what he is best fitted and what facilities 
are available. 
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Australia Welcomes Immigrants 


After World War II immigration to Australia has assumed 
larger proportions than at any previous time. The geographical 
and economic conditions of the Commonwealth and the policy of 
its Government that favours immigration from Europe have attracted 
settlers in great numbers. Furthermore, an agreement concluded 
in 1947 between the International Refugee Organisation and the 
Government has opened the Commonwealth to many thousands of 
Displaced Persons. The problems arising from present-day immigra- 
tion differ from those of the past not merely because of the much 
bigger numbers of people for whom food, accommodation, employ- 
ment, social services and educational facilities must be provided, but 
also because the new immigrants from post-war Europe differ greatly 
from the former settlers who, in their overwhelming majority, had 
been people of British origin. 

The task to be solved is clearly a double one: it consists of 
preparing the immigrants for accepting the Australian way of life 
and of preparing the Commonwealth citizens for welcoming the new 
Australians in their midst. “ We must. meet the migrant half-way ”— 
that is the spirit in which the problem of how to assimilate the 
foreign elements is tackled. Recent publications! reveal that the 
idea “ assimilation is a two-way process ” is constantly driven home 
to the citizens and to the newcomers. They also give a vivid picture 
of the great effort that is being made in order to-help immigrants 
overcome the difficulties resulting from different standards, habits, 
languages and from prejudices on both sides. 

The first Australian Citizenship Convention held in January 1950 
showed in a very spectacular way the determination of the statutory 
and voluntary bodies to co-ordinate their efforts for- the benefit of 
the immigrants. On invitation of the Prime Minister the representa- 
tives of State Governments, the Churches and the voluntary agencies 
dealing with immigrants devoted five days to manifestations and 
discussions, all aiming at assisting the immigrant to assimilate. Most 
of the 50 resolutions which were finally adopted concern, in one way 
or another, the child migrant whose wellbeing is so closely connected 
with that of his family. In addition the special needs of children 
were taken into account in a number of resolutions: they refer e.g. 
to the migrant child’s right to the same educational opportunities 
as have the Australian children. They recommend that migrant 
children approaching the school leaving age should be encouraged 
to continue at school until they reach an adequate standard, and 
any restrictive regulations governing scholarships should be relaxed, 
if necessary, to enable them to receive an education consistent with 
their individual abilities. When the children of migrants reach school 
leaving age, they should not be allocated to employment if their 
parents want them to continue their education and are able to support 


1 See: The Good Neighbour, Monthly Bulletin of the Department 
of Immigration Canberra; The New Ausiralian, Monthly Bulletin 
published by the Department of Immigration to assist European 
Migrants; Digest of the Australian Citizenship Convention 1950, 
produced by the Department of Information, published by the Depart- 
ment of Immigration ; “ The Education and Assimilation of Migrants 
in Australia, ” in No. 2, 1951 of The New Era, London. 
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them, and the Commonwealth and State Governments should be 
asked to relax such regulations as would prevent the fulfilment of 
these aims. The resolutions stress the urgent need for pre-school 
facilities to be attached to all holding centres and urge that, wherever 
possible, families should be kept intact and accommodation should 
be provided for the family unit. 

Among the general arrangements made in view of facilitating the 
assimilation of the immigrants, the Good Neighbour Councils and 
Committees and the New Settlers’ Leagues deserve special attention. 
They have been formed by Churches, Governments and voluntary 
organisations getting together for co-operation and co-ordination of 
the assimilation work of thousands of honorary workers—men, women 
and children—in all walks of life. It is the purpose of these Councils 
and their branches, with the aid of other organisations, to form a 
committee or secure individuals who will undertake to extend a 
welcome and become good neighbours to each individual migrant 
who arrives at any time to live temporarily or permanently in any 
part of Australia. 

Immigrants are entitled to Health and Social Services. They 
have the right to apply, from the date of their arrival, for child 
endowment benefits and for unemployment and sickness benefits. 
Mothers of British origin can also claim a maternity allowance for 
children born on the way to Australia or after arrival, and non- 
British migrants receive maternity allowances for children born in 
Australia. - 

The assimilation and education of the adult immigrant who 
lacks the knowledge of English is not without difficulties. “ The 
children present no problems ” 1—though this statement may be 
taken just as expressing the encouraging optimism with which the 
children are welcomed it is doubtless comparatively easy to assimilate 
them. There are possibilities for the D.P. children to begin learning 
English before they leave Europe; there are classes held on board 
the ship, and Primary Schools are attached to the Holding Centres 2. 
Thus the children learn English quickly enough. 

Difficulties must be overcome when children of widely differing 
educational and cultural standards have to adapt to the school 
syllabus. These problems must be taken seriously even with children 
coming from Great Britain who, in any case, have the advantage 
of knowing the language. 

The children who immigrate with their families or come to live 
with relatives or foster parents receive their education side by side 
with Australian children. They may have the chance of going to a 
model school in one of the big cities, they may get their schooling 
in a small country school or, if they live in very isolated homesteads 
they may benefit from education through correspondence or radio. 

Children without family ties go either to orphanages—mostly 
denominational—together with Australian children, or to schools that 
have especially been established for unaccompanied immigrants. 
Of this latter type are the schools maintained by various British 


1 Quoted from the address given by Miss H. Dosson, officer- 
in-charge of the Social Welfare Section of the Department of Immigra- 
tion, to the first Australian Citizenship Convention. 

2 See: J. B. Cox: “Helping Migrant Children to Settle into 
School Life ”, New Era, No. 2, 1951. 
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voluntary agencies which sponsor the emigration of children, e.g. 
‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Northcote Children’s Emigration Fund 
for Australia and the Fairbridge Society. 

It is evident that child immigrants in Australia nowadays 
enjoy more care and protection than any of their predecessors ever 
did. Since December 1946, in all the States of the Commonwealth 
all unaccompanied immigrants up to the age of 21 are under the 
guardianship of the Child Welfare Department. These wards of 
the State are legally entitled to the care of inspectors. Such legal 
provisions are reassuring. But far more reassuring is the fact that, 
to-day, masses of ordinary citizens all over Australia share the feeling 
of being responsible for the New Australians, children or adults, 
with or without family, to settle quickly and happily in their new 
country. 


How I.U.C.W. Members are Helping Refugees 


For quite a number of I.U.C.W. member organisations the care 
of refugee, displaced or migrant children is an important item on 
their programme. 

It is of course, the paramount task of Youth Aliyah (see p. 65). 
The O.S.E. Union is running medico-social services for the benefit 
of new immigrants in Israel; its French branch is running children’s 
clinics and various medical and social activities in the transit camps 
near Marseilles which shelter Jews from North Africa en route to 
Israel. Rddda Barnen (Sweden) is supporting this work ; in Germany, 
it has concentrated its activities on the needs of refugees. It has 
organised numerous shoe and clothing repairing workshops, as well as 
community centres, in refugee camps, and opened recentiy three 
hostels in Bavaria where 300 adolescent refugees will be able to live in 
a congenial atmosphere during their vocational training. It has 
helped with the equipment of a fourth youth hostel. 

Red Barnet (Denmark) is also working for refugee children in 
Germany, running kindergartens and community centres for their 
benefit, whilst the Save the Children Fund’s representative in Uelzen 
transit camp sees to the needs of mothers and children arriving from 
the Eastern Zone. Her work is supported by the Canadian S.C.F. 
and other oversea branches of the British Save the Children Fund 
which supply much appreciated clothing, shoes and children’s foods. 

The Save the Children Fund still has two groups of workers in 
the Middle East, one in Lebanon and one in Syria, helping Arab 
refugee children. 

Overseas, the Argentine Section is assisting new immigrants by 
running language courses and taking temporary care of their children 
while they look for work ; in some cases it places children in boarding 
schools until the parents have settled down and found suitable 
lodgings. 

The Victorian Branch (Australia) of the Save the Children Fund 
is also much concerned with new immigrants—British and others— 
and is showing a friendly interest in familiés with children by visiting 
them in reception centres, making them feel welcome, providing 
toys, books, sports and play material for the children, later introduc- 
ing them in the local community, taking them along to local functions 
and sports, etc. 
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** Pestalozzi Village °*—-New Type 


The name “ Pestalozzi Village ” is sometimes attributed nowa- 
days to institutions very far removed from the original one of that 
name, situated in Trogen (Switzerland), where homogenous national 
groups of child victims of the war are cared for. However, the 
difference in purpose by no means detracts from their value. . 

Take, for instance, the German “ Pestalozzi Village Young 
People’s Hostel Association ”, which has built on the outskirts of 
the mining towns of Bochum and Dinslaken settlements for young 
refugees without families who have come to take up work there. The 
aim of the Association is to provide homes for these young people 
where their personality can have more room to expand than if they are 
placed in large institutions, and to do this without appealing to 
private charity. 

The condition for eligibility is that the young people must be 
willing to train for the mining industry. The two operative factors 
in this enterprise weré, on the one hand, the great need for an intake 
of young workers in the mines, and on the other, the possibility of 
financing it through the credits allocated for miners’ housing. The 
central plan of the “ village ” is as follows: each house is tenanted 
by a miner and his family, who occupy the ground floor composed 
of a large living. room, kitchen and bedroom, with an additional 
room for the use of their own children, or perhaps an old parent. 
On the first floor are two large rooms each containing three beds 
designed to lodge the six young refugees. To each house is attached 
a garden of 600 square metres, together with outhouses such as a 
chicken-run and a sty for pigs or goats. 

The house parents have been carefully chosen by the manage- 
ment of the mine for their personal qualities and capacity to give 
leadership to young people. As a rule the young boarders belong to 
the same team as the “ father ”, who is thus in a position to introduce 
them not only to the technical side of their work but also to its 
traditions and spirit. 


it is hoped that they will soon adjust themselves to the 
local community and soon take part in its interests and recreations. 
Each “ village ” consists for the time being of six semi-detached 
houses, in other words, 12 families. If financial conditions permit 
it is intended to add 10 new houses to each settlement and to create 
two new groups. 
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I. U. C. W. News 


Eleventh Session of the Executive Committee 


The Eleventh Session of this Committee was held in Geneva, 
from 1-3 March, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gordon Morier. 
Present: Mrs. M. Levinson, Stockholm, and Brig. T. W. Boyce, 
London, Vice-Chairmen ; M. O. Binder, Zurich; Dr. P. W. Braestrup, 
Copenhagen; Dr. J. Huber, Paris; Dr. M. Ch. de Jong, The Hague; 
Mme Y. Neévejan, Brussels; Dr. G. Piacentini, Rome; Dr. Ruiz 
Guinazu, alternate for Mme E. de Anchorena, Buenos-Aires ; Prof. P. 
Saintonge, alternate for Dr. J. R. Voris, New York; Dr. C. Saroglou, 
Athens. Apologies for absence received from: Mrs. Hannah Sen, 
New Delhi, Vice-Chairman ; Mrs. Z. Marzouk, Cairo; Miss C. Wilson, 
Ottawa. 


The following organisations were accepted 
as full members : 


Supreme Council for the Protection of Minors, Madrid ; 
Yugoslav Red Cross, Belgrade ; 
Entraide socialiste internationale, Brussels ; 


as associate members : 


Union nationale des Associations régionales pour la Sauvegarde 
de l’Enfance et de l’ Adolescence, Paris ; 


Service de protection pénale de I’ Etat de Vaud, Lausanne. 


In conformity with the Statutes, these admissions will be sub- 
mitted to the General Council for ratification. This would bring 
' the membership of the Union to 61 organisations in 37 countries. 

The Executive Committee discussed a number of proposals 
relative to the functioning of the Union presented by the Ad Hoc 
Committee appointed by the General Council (London, 1950), and 
also gave attention to the negotiations now in progress with UNICEF, 
with a view to ensuring that NGOs dealing with children—in particu- 
lar the I.U.C.W.—be given that place to which their responsibilities 
and the services they have rendered in this cause entitle them. 

The Committee adopted the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Relief Questions, which had been in session the previous week, 
and which had, in particular, considered the setting up of an Emer- 
gency Relief Fund, and measures to be taken for assisting the children 
of Turkish nationality expelled from Bulgaria. 

Lastly, it decided to set up an Advisory Committee for an Inter- 
national Study of Adoption, and took note of a report on the Round- 
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Table Conference on Adolescent Refugees (see below), which had been 
convened by the I.U.C.W. in Geneva at the end of February. 

In furtherance of a recommendation adopted in London in July 
last, at the end of the Ordinary Session members of the Executive 
Committee met as representatives of their respective organisations 
to discuss matters of special interest to the latter. 

In addition to the people listed above, the following also took 
part in this Special Session: Mr. A. Hailuoto, Central Finnish Union 
for Child Welfare, Helsinki; Mr. H. Horsten, Red Barnet, Copenhagen ; 
Mrs. A. Roessel, Rddda Barnen, Stockholm; M. Jean Budin, Comité 
frangais de Secours aux Enfants, Paris; Prof. F. H. Sur, Turkish 
Society for Child Welfare, Ankara, and M. J. Bloch, O.S.E. Union, 
Geneva. 

Each participant gave a brief account of the current problems 
of his organisation. Included on the agenda was also an exchange 
of views on the drawing competition for children to illustrate some 
Tales from Hans Andersen, which is being organised by Red Barnet 
on behalf of the I.U.C.W., and the steps to be taken to publicise 
the revised text of the Declaration of Geneva, a copy of which was 
solemnly signed by all those present. 


+ Henri Velge 


Henri Velge, Senior Honorary President of the Belgian Council 
of State, died in Brussels on 15 February. 

During his long and distinguished career, Henri Velge played a 
leading role in child welfare, both in national and international 
circles. He was, in particular, Hon. Secretary General and member 
of the Bureau of the Supreme Council of Children’s Institutions, as 
well as Hon. Secretary of the International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare. He was appointed an honorary indi- 
vidual member of the I.U.C.W. 


Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People 


“ The Forms and Methods of Observation of Young Delinquents ” 
was the theme of the last session of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Com- 
mittee, which met in Roehampton near London, from 27-31 March 
in one of the buildings hospitably placed at its disposal by the Froebel 
Institute. About 25 experts from Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland 
took part. Dr. Lucien Bovet (Switzerland) representing W.H.O., 
opened the proceedings with a lucid and comprehensive report. The 
meeting was chaired in turn by Dr. Wyndham Pearce.(Great Britain), 
Dr. R. Dellaert (Belgium) and Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer (Nether- 
lands). Visits to classifying schools and other institutions aroused 
a great deal of interest and led to useful exchanges of views. A 
report will appear in the next number of the Review. 


Appeal for the Turkish Refugees from Bulgaria 


At its spring session, the I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee on 
Relief Questions concerned itself with the fate of the Turks expelled 
from Bulgaria and the necessity of coming to their assistance. 
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This call comes with all the more urgency in that the proportion 
of adults of working age is extremely small. In fact, children up 
to 15 years of age represent more than 47 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of refugees, and mothers about 24 per cent. 

During 1950, 28,039 children and 9,924 mothers arrived in 
Turkey ; the respective figures for January and February 1951 are 
16,082 and 12,442. 

The total number of refugees admitted from the beginning of 
1950 until the end of February 1951 was 93,513. It is estimated 
that there will probably be 110,000 children and 42,000 mothers 
among the refugees in 1951. 

Prof. F. H. Sur, who represented the Child Welfare Society of 
Turkey at the above meeting, and Dr. T. Arneus, who had just 
returned from a mission of the Swedish member organisation, Rddda 
Barnen, gave similar information on the situation and the needs. 

Despite the 1925 Convention—which provided that no obstacle 
should be placed in the way of the voluntary emigration of Turks 
from Bulgaria and of Bulgarians from Turkey, and that emigrants 
should have the right to take with them movable property and 
their cattle and to dispose of their immovable property in complete 
liberty—and although between 1925 and the outbreak, of World 
War II about 12 to 15,000 persons emigrated yearly from Bulgaria 
to Turkey, on 10 August 1950, the Bulgarian Government sent a 
Note to the Turkish Government asking that 250,000 Turkish Moslems 
be received within three months. Actually, 30,778 crossed the 
frontier between 1 January and 7 October 1950, date at which the 
Turkish Government closed the frontier temporarily. 

After an exchange of views between Ankara and Sofia, the 
Turkish Government agreed to receive a daily average of 800 persons, 
provided that they had been previously visaed by the Turkish 
Consuls in Bulgaria. 

The majority (estimated at 89 %) of these immigrants are 
peasants coming from different provinces in Bulgaria, where they 
were smallowners engaged principally in farming, viticulture, fruit, 
tobacco and rose growing, and livestock breeding. The remaining 
small precentage consists mainly of artisans of various skills. They 
were unable to take with them their property or money because of 
taxes levied upon them before departure, which compelled them to 
sell everything they possessed. They were allowed to take out only 
their personal belongings and a few tools. Often they had nothing 
but the clothes they wore. They generally arrive in family groups, 
and there do not appear to be many unaccompanied children, if 
any at all. 

Upon arrival, the immigrants are greeted by the Governor of 
Edirne Province and other officials and then proceed to the reception 
centre close by, where they spend 3 or 4 days during which they 
pass through a process of disinfestation and inoculation and are 
medically examined; their papers are cleared and the family and 
occupational data registered. On the basis of this information a 
decision is made to what part of Turkey the immigrant family is to 
be sent. 

Everywhere the refugees are welcomed with kindness and 
sympathy. The arrangements at the various reception centres are 
simple but adequate for short stays. The food, which is supplied 
by the Red Crescent, is satisfactory both in quantity and quality. 
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The Turkish Society for Child Welfare is taking charge of the distri- 
bution of donated clothing resulting from special collections. A 
number of member organisations of the I.U.C.W. have either already 
‘sent gifts in cash or are studying how to ship relief supplies. 

When they reach their destination refugees who have no relatives 
to stay with are received by the local community with great hos- 
pitality, but in the long run they are likely to constitute a heavy 
burden as these communities are themselves often very poor. Employ- 
ment possibilities are so limited that the only way to cope with the 
situation is to work out a proper resettlement scheme. 

Dr. Arneus was very impressed with the efficiency of the arrange- 
ments at the frontier and transit centres, but felt that the main 
problems were the long-term care and resettlement of the refugees. 
However, even at Edirne, it would be very useful to have on the spot 
a good supply of children’s clothing, especially layettes for the many 
babies who come into the world during the trip or at the reception 
centres, as only in rare cases has the mother been able to take with 
her the necessary supplies on leaving Bulgaria. Layettes should 
consist mainly of diapers, shawls and blankets ; also of soap, wool and 
knitting needles. The supply of milk for babies—a gift of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross—will soon be exhausted, but it is expected that 
Unicer will step into the breach. 

The reception of these thousands of refugees represents a great 
strain which Turkey cannot bear indefinitely without outside help, 
especially as it is feared that the influx of refugees will increase consid- 
erably in the coming months. 


AUSTRIA 


Reorganisation in Carinthia 


With a view to co-ordinating the activities of all the bodies 
dealing with social welfare, especially with regard to children, the 
welfare agencies of Carinthia haye grouped themselves into the 
Arbeitsvereinigung der Fiirsorgeverbdnde Kdrnten. This body will 
take over the financial responsibility for. certain institutions whose 
finances are in a particularly precarious state. At the request of 
the competent institutions, this Association will replace the Landes- 
jugendamt of Carinthia as the member organisation of the Union. 


Mobile Mothers’ Advice Centres 


Under the stimulus of Mr. Basil McTaggart, representative of 
the Save the Children Fund in Austria, experimental Mobile Mother’s 
Advice Centres have been started in the District of Wolfsberg in 
Carinthia. There are few real villages in this area, the majority of 
the population live in widely spread out settlements and isolated 
farms in the valleys and mountain sides. Standards of living and 
of education are relatively low here. The area produces much 
fruit, which the peasants convert into very strong cider (Most) and 
spirits. It is frequent for all members of the family, irrespective of 
age, to consume at all times vast quantities of both, and Schnaps is 
often given to babies to keep them quiet. Attempts have been made 
through the schools to abandon these practices, so far with but little 
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success, and it is hoped that the Mobile Mothers’ Advice Centres 
will reinforce these efforts. Whereas formerly the mothers had over 
a two-hours’ walk to get to the nearest Advice Centre, with the jeep 
that has now been made available it is possible for the health visitor - 
to get far nearer each individual settlement and also to take along 
a small stock of vitamins and baby foods sent by the Canadian Save 
the Children Fund. There has been a surprisingly large attendance 
of mothers who were notified beforehand of the places where the 
Advice Centre was to be held. Regarding the state of the children, 
the worst fears were confirmed, so that it will be necessary to cover 
the whole of the district very thoroughly and very frequently. It 
was clear that the mothers were not unwilling to accept advice, 
provided they did not have to make a long trek to the centre and 
once they were convinced that it did not imply a camouflaged inter- 
ference of some authority with their private life. 


DENMARK 


Red Barnet’s General Assembly 


The proceedings of Red Barnet’s General Assembly on 10 March 1951 
opened with the reading of the Declaration of Geneva by the President. 
With the cessation during the past year of all relief actions, 
except for that in Germany, Red Barnet has quite naturally turned 
its attention to the children of its own country. 

During the summer of 1950 the association ran four holiday 
camps where 1,000 children spent a delightful time. Another enter- 
prise was to send 1,500 children from Copenhagen and other big 
cities for country holidays; they stayed in 40 schools placed at Red 
Barnei’s disposal, the staff being supplied and remunerated by the 
association. Three hundred and twenty-one small children were sent 
to Queen Ingrid’s Children’s Convalescent Home at Lynaes. As 
this Home is not large enough to receive all the children between 
2 and 7 years who need this type of care, Red Barnet is building a 
second Home in Jutland with funds collected by the Danish commun- 
ity in America. It will have accommodation for 40 beds. 

Again for children of the same age group, but this time with a 
view to small children coming from broken homes, Red Barnet has 
bought a house néar Copenhagen capable of taking in 34 children 
between 2 and 7 years. It has also organised a foster home service 
for the temporary placement of the children of overworked mothers. 
Finally, the mental health centre that was set up under its auspices 
has fully justified itseif. 

In Greenland, Red Barnet is running a kindergarten with accom- 
modation for 48 children at Nanortalik, a club for 25 children, and is 
providing food for 118 children there in addition to feeding 240 
more in the surrounding district. 

In Germany, Red Barnet is continuing to send toys to 85 kinder- 
gartens, 18 of which were set up by that organisation itself, and is 
giving support to 50 community centres, 40 of which were created by 
Red Barnet, as well as to several children’s homes and hospitals. 
Sixty crippled children were invited to spend 244 months in Denmark 
last summer in a specially organised camp. 

During the year 1950, Red Barnet’s expenditure amounted to 
1 ¥ million crowns. 
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ITALY 


Relief Supplies for Children 


During the last quarter of 1950, the Italian Association for 
Child Welfare received 10 tons of supplies from sister organisations 
in Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and the United States. 
Half of these supplies consisted of clothing and shoes, the other 
half of foodstuffs and sponsorship parcels. 

Over the whole year 1950, the total goods received amounted 
to 78 tons, broken down into 44 ¥ tons of clothing and shoes, nearly 
22 tons of foodstuffs, 8.7 tons of sponsorship parcels and about 
2.8 tons of medical supplies and soap. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Red Cross Action for Mothers and Children 


The Family Social Service of the Liechtenstein Red Cross, 
member organisation of the Union, has been considerably expanded 
during the year 1949-50. Its object is to come to the help of mothers 
who during their confinement or at times of illness cannot look 
after their families, by sending them home helps. 

In conjunction with the Liechtensteinische Landesverband der 
Frauen und Téchier, it financed free holidays for overworked mothers. 
The Family Social Service employs two social workers. 


NORWAY 


Relief for Germany 


The Norwegian Aid to Europe, of which the Union’s member 
Redd Barna is a component part, set up in Germany during 1950, 
7 hostels for young workers and apprentices, 5 training workshops, 
6 community centres in refugee camps and, in addition, gave generous 
support to children’s homes, day nurseries, rest homes for mothers, 
boarding schools, vocational training colleges, etc. The motto of 
this widespread relief action is: “ Don’t give what you would 
not like to receive. ” 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South African National Council for Child Welfare 


At its last annual meeting the Council gave attention to the 
university training of social workers, the setting up of State and pri- \ 
vate institutions for non-European mentally deficient children, and 
the necessity of increasing the number of health visitors with a view 
to putting a stop to infant mortality which is still too high. 


(Continued on p. 100) 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


Social Commission 


This Commission met in Geneva from 19 March to 13 April 
1951, under the chairmanship of Mr. L. van Schalkwijk (Union of 
South Africa). Figuring on the agenda were a number of items of 
direct interest to the I1.U.C.W. The Union’s representatives attended 
practically all the meetings and made statements on several items, 
as entitled to do under the consultative status procedure. 

The Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, -having laid down its mandate at the end of 1950, presented 
a report summarising its activities from its creation in 1946. 

The presentation of this report gave an opportunity to many 
of the delegates to congratulate the Fund on its achievements. The 
representative of the Union joined in these tributes and referred to 
the reasons why the competent Non-Governmental Organisations 
desired to be associated in future more directly with the work of 
the Fund. A similar observation was made in respect of the social 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons’ programme. This 
covers study, research and effective action in which a number. of 
the Specialised Agencies are also interested. A Working Party was 
therefore set up and a request made that the Non-Governmental 
Organisations also be represented on it. 

In the general discussion it was emphasised that prophylactic 
action should be improved and speeded up ; that the problem should be 
considered as a whole, taking account of the medical, psychological, 
pedagogical, social and economic aspects; that the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped should be pursued with a view to their 
integration in normal life and to becoming productive members of 
society ; and finally that consideration should be given to the training of 
personnel. A suggestion was also made that the European Economic 
Commission should study ways and means of promoting the exchange 
of scarce raw materials needed in the manufacture of orthopedic 
appliances, and that similar studies should be undertaken in other 
areas. 

The Commission devoted a large part of its time to social service 
questions, using as a basis, in particular, the Report of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations ! giving an analytical and comparative 
survey of training for social service in the various countries. 

The Indian representative rightly drew attention to the needs 
of countries such as his own which require for their social service 
personnel a different kind of training than that devised for urban 


1 See note in the Bibliography section, p. 119. 
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and industrial populations. The Commission also gave its attention 
to methods of administration of social services and community 
welfare centres ; the study of this latter point is however only in its 
initial stage. 

In the field of social defence mention should be made of a remark- 
able documentary report on the system of probation and the amend- 
ment of the questionnaire on the suppression of the traffic in human 
beings and the exploitation of the prostitution of others. 

A full debate took place on the question of housing and town 
and country planning in which a number of the organs of the United 
Nations are interested. 

Finally, as certain basic documents were not yet available, the 
Commission postponed to its next session consideration of the ques- 
tions of the protection of blind children, and of children deprived of 
normal home care. 


Migration Problems 


The Second Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
interested in Migration was held in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
from 16-22 March 1951. Forty were represented. Following last 
year’s practice, Dr. Georges Thélin (I.U.C.W.) and Mlle Suzanne 
Ferriére (International Social Service) acted respectively as Chairman 
and Secretary of the Conference. 

The Conference concerned itself with the adoption of general 
principles regarding the protection of migrants, the kind of infor- 
mation that should be made available to migrants before their 
departure from the country of emigration, assistance to indigent 
aliens, and the problems raised by the liquidation of I.R.O. 

The Conference considered that the general principles for the 
protection of migrants should be borne in mind by all concerned in 
promoting .migration. The resolution adopted draws attention to 
the United Nations Charter and to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It will be noticed that Articles XIII, XIV and XV 
directly concern children : 


I. “The right to leave any country, including his own ” being 
internationally recognized for all human beings, this right shall not 
be limited by political considerations or !egal or administrative pro- 
visions, or impeded by prohibitive charges or confiscatory measures. 


II, All States shall frame and interpret their legislation in a 
truly liberal spirit and without regard to reciprocity, with a view 
to facilitating the departure, transit, admission, freedom of residence 
and settlement of migrants. 


III. Migratory movements, in view of their international 
repercussions, should be planned and carried out rationally and in 
conformity with the common interest of migrants and States alike; 
through the broadest collaboration of countries and international 
bodies. 


IV. Every migrant shall be entitled to receive, free of all 
charge, complete and unbiased information regarding the conditions 
of life and work likely to influence his free choice in migrating. He 
should be protected against all misleading propaganda in this field. 
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V. The migrant who is obliged to have recourse to the right 
of asylum shall also be entitled to special protection appropriate 
to his special status, both by the State granting asylum and by an 
international authority, the cost being borne jointly by all States. 


VI. There shall be no discrimination, de facto or de jure, against 
a migrant, for reasons such as race, religion, political opinions, finan- 
cial means, country of origin or status as an alien. 


VII. Every migrant shall have the right in the receiving 
country to treatment no less favourable than that granted to nation- 
als of that country, especially in all social, educational and religious 
matters, as well as in the sphere of civil rights. 


VIII. Every migrant shall have the right to do work in accord- 
ance with his abilities and within the limits of the laws which apply 
to the population generally. He shall be entitled to all rights enjoyed 
by workers who are nationals of the country as regards conditions 
of employment, wages, freedom to participate in trade unions, public 
assistance and social security. 


IX. Every migrant, although he should endeavour to become 
part of the new community, shall be free to retain his cultural and 
religious heritage so as to stimulate the exchange of those spiritual 
values which are the common fund of mankind. He shall be entitled 
to the free use of his mother tongue and, if need be, to the services 
of an interpreter. 


X. Every migrant shall have the benefit of suitable assistance 
during the period of his adjustment to living conditions in the country 
of settlement. 


XI. Every migrant shall be allowed to acquire citizenship of 
the country of settlement after a reasonable period of residence in 
such country. 


XII. No migrant, once admitted into a country, shall be 
expelled, deported or otherwise removed therefrom, unless such a 
measure is justified on grounds of public security and imposed by 
due process of law. 

Indigence, sickness, or unemployment shall in no circumstances 
be regarded as sufficient grounds for such removal. 

Persons entitled to invoke the right of ayslum shall not be 
expelled or sent back to a territory where their lives or liberty would 
be in danger. 


XIII. Since the family is “the natural and fundamental unit 
of society ”, it shall be protected and migrants shall have the right 
to preserve its unity. The measures necessary to preserve that unity 
must be guaranteed. 


When the head of a family satisfies the necessary conditions for 
admission to a country, his dependants shall thereby become eligible 
for admission. 


XIV. The rights granted to*a migrant shall extend to the 
members of his family. 


XV. Special measures shall be taken for the protection of 
migrant minors, particularly of parentless children and young girls, 
especially in the matter of guardianship and adoption. 
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XVI. Every migrant shall be entitled at all stages of emigra- 
tion and settlement to the moral, legal and material assistance of 
voluntary societies. States and inter-governmental organizations 
shall encourage and support the efforts of such organizations in 
every possible way. 


XVII. Every migrant shall bear in mind that all these rights 
imply a corresponding series of duties to the new community which 
receives him. 


I.R.O. 


Resettlement of Over 900,000 Refugees 


The latest statistical report published by the International 
Refugee Organisation as at 28 February 1951, reveals that in the 
44 months of its activity this Specialised Agency had assisted more 
than 975,000 refugees to return to normal life. Over 900,000 of 
these have emigrated to new countries, while almost 72,000 have 
returned to their native lands. 

Total resettlements for the month of February were 10,412, 
representing a drop of 3,500 from January 1951. Although the U.S. 
still maintained its substantial lead over all other reception countries, 
departures for that country also registered a similar decrease. 
Canada, for the first time in two years, dropped behind Australia 
as the second country of immigration. 


The report indicates that at the beginning of March there were 
236,896 DPs still in need of I.R.O. assistance. According to official 
estimates, some 70 per cent. could meet existing immigration require- 
ments. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Survey of the Refugee Problem 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made available for the High 
Commissioner for Refugees a grant up to $100,000 to carry out a 
survey of the refugee problem. 

The High Commissioner expressed his gratitude to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and explained that at the present stage of the 
history of international assistance to refugees, he felt it necessary 
to make an accurate assessment of all aspects of the problem of 
refugees within his mandate, so as to be able to present a complete 
body of facts, figures and findings to the U.N. and public opinion. 

The High Commissioner intends to appoint a small group of 
investigators from various countries to carry out the survey and 
is confident that the assignment can be completed within a year. 
Preliminary findings might be made available for the coming Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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i UNESCO 


Over 40,000 Arab Refugee Children Attend Unesco Schools 


At the beginning of 1950 about 30,000 Arab refugee children 
were attending the UNEsco-sponsored schools in the Middle East, a 
figure representing 25 per cent. of all refugee children of school age. 
By the end of 1950, the numbers of children in regular attendance 
at these schools had risen to 41,053, equivalent to 37 per cent. of 
the children between 6 and 14 years of age. 

During the year 1950, 41 temporary schools were opened, thus 
bringing the number of Unesco-sponsored schools in the Middle 
East to 96. Many of these schools are still held in tents; they lack 
benches and educational materials. Twenty-three of the larger 
establishments are in the Gaza area, with a combined school popula- 
tion of 19,524. The figures for other regions are : Hachemite Jordan 
—53 schools, 16.575 scholars ; Lebanon—13 schools, 3,368 scholars ; 
Syria—7 schools, 1,585 scholars. 


Books for Children 


The American organisation CARE, a name associated in all war- 
stricken countries with the excellent food parcels it distributed, 
has announced that it is now organising, in co-operation with UNEsco 
a new service. This consists in sending unit packages, each costing 
$10, of 6 to 8 books to children’s centres overseas. For the time 
being the books are shipped only from America, and in English. 
They are carefully chosen, new and stoutly bound, and will certainly 
be welcomed either as a nucleus or an enrichment of children’s libraries 
in schools, institutions, clubs and social centres. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Repatriation of Greek Children 


Formalities for the repatriation of at least a part of these chil- 
dren are progressing slowly but satisfactorily. 

At the beginning of the year a Swedish Red Cross mission 
spent several weeks in Yugoslavia for the purpose of helping the 
Red Cross of that country to identify the children who were to be 
sent back. They examined the cases of 1,500 children living in 
hostels under the supervision of the Red Cross, and identified another 
210 children in addition to those whose identity had already been 
established by the Yugoslav Red Cross. Three hundred and sixty- 
three children told the Swedish Delegation that they wished to 
return to Greece. The situation is however complicated by the 
Pou that in some cases one or both parents are no longer living in 

reece. 

Since the departure of the Swedish Mission from Yugoslavia, a 
group of 54 children were transferred to Greece on 14 March, and 
another batch of 214 on 23 May. 
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Training for Social Work. An International Survey. U.N. Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, New York, 1950. 248 pp. $2.00. 


This study attempts more than the first international Survey 
on Education for Social Work (published in 1937), the author of 
which, Alice Salomon, confined herself to “showing what exists 
in the field of education for social work ” and to giving a sociological 
interpretation of training systems in different countries. In the 
present survey, the methods of training for social work in the various 
countries are described and the training schools listed. But, in 
addition, it includes a comparative analysis of the schools of 41 
countries, covering curricular and non-curricular aspects. 

There is further a chapter on the United Nations and Training 
for Social Work. Of special value, however, are the suggestions 
indicating how the present shortage of training facilities and of 
suitable candidates might be overcome, and to what extent the 
Social Commission could assist in developing training programmes 
for social workers. 

For this study is written for the benefit of the Social Commis- 
sion and the Economic and Social Council, and if it stimulates them 
to take the appropriate action it will have fulfilled its central pur- 
pose. But it deserves attention far beyond the circles for which 
it was primarily prepared. It should be read by the people who 
train social workers and also by those who employ them and, needless 
to add, by the social workers themselves. Readers may like to 
plunge into the ocean of definitions of social work as provided in 
one of the appendices. This collection of definitions reflects the 
widely varying conceptions of social work in different countries, 
and also the change that such conceptions undergo as the emphasis 
shifts gradually from individual charity to organised professional 
service. 


Methods of Social Welfare Administration. U.N. Department of 
Social Affairs, New York, 1950. 299 pp. $2.50. 


This study has also been undertaken at the request of the Social 
Commission and the Economic and Social Council and it, too, offers | 
a reply—or rather many different replies—to the question “ What 
is social welfare?” These replies are found in the enumeration of 
activities covered by the term of social welfare administration. The 
bulk of this report consists of thirty national monographs. They 
are illuminating, providing an insight into the special needs, methods 
and trends of development of each country. They also show what 
part the central and local governments and the voluntary agencies 
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play in the fields of social and related services. They contain, in 
particular, a good deal of information about child welfare activities. 
The concluding summary does no more than list some of the 
more frequently recurring problems, as “ the Secretary General feels 
that each country would be well advised to develop methods of social 
welfare administration in harmony with its own traditions and needs. ’ 


Social Work Year Book 1951. A Description of Organized Activities 
in Social Work and in Related Fields. Eleventh Issue. Editor: 
Margaret B. Hopcrs. American Association of Social Workers, 
New York, 1951. 696 pp. $5.00. 


The 1951 edition of this most useful reference book on social work 
and on the statutory and voluntary bodies concerned with such 
work, mainly in the United States and Canada, is the eleventh 
volume to be issued. This Year Book has proved a most valuable 
tool for professional social workers and a welcome source of informa- 
tion for non-professional readers in America and abroad. The 1951 - 
issue is the first to be published by the American Association of 
Social Workers. It follows the familiar pattern of the Year Books 
previously published by the Russell Sage Foundation and contains 
two main divisions : Part One consisting of articles written by author- 
ities on the topics discussed, Part Two listing agencies (international 
and national, governmental and voluntary) whose programmes are 
related to the subject matter of Part One. 

Two of the four new articles included in the 1951 Year Book 
are closely related to the welfare of children, namely, Family Life 
Education and Youthful Offenders. The third one (Social Work 
and the Nationai Emergency) throws light on the new problems 
arising from the United States’ participation in the United Nations 
measures to enforce the peace in Korea. 


The Teaching of Parentcraft. By Leslie George HouspEn, O.B.E., 
M.D. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1951. 140 pp.. 7s. Od. 


Dr. L. G. HouspEN, member of the Save the Children Fund, 
Council and honorary medical adviser to the Fund, has been a cham- 
pion of training for parentcraft for many years. He has published 
a number of books on this subject+. In his latest book he presents 
a survey on the history of parentcraft in Great Britain, discusses the 
scope of parentcraft, the need for teaching it and the methods by 
which it can be taught. His book will be helpful to teachers or 
leaders of discussions on this subject. 


Continued on p. 84. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. IV, 1950, N° 4-6, 
p. 235. 








